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REPETITION MAKES REPUTATION 


F a statement is repeated often enough it comes to be ac- 
A pitty as a fact, as canny advertisers long ago discovered. 

Couple this with the adage “where there is so much smoke 
there must be some fire,” and almost anything can be given cir- 
culation as an important truth. Just now three such stereotypes 
are being used to the detriment of the schools. One hears over 
and over again that there is an enormous surplus of teachers. 
It was stated seriously in a committee of the legislature that 
there were over thirty-five hundred teachers in Wisconsin un- 
able to find positions. Of course there is no census of profes- 
sional unemployment, and no one knows exactly what the situa- 
tion is. 


Another assertion is that we have too many teacher training in- 
stitutions, for, says the Interim Committee, Wisconsin is spend- 
ing twice as much per capita on teacher training as any other 
state. And still we have thousands of teachers with less than 
the recognized minimum of training. Maybe six state normals 
would be better than nine, but we have nine and there’s no way 
known to man to take us back to the days when these schools 
were established. In the words of Grover Cleveland, “A condi- 
tion and not a theory confronts us.” 


The third is our old friend “excessive school taxes.” We 
collect less from the taxpayers for schools than the oil stations 
get for gasoline. We spend less for schools than for tobacco. 
We waste more than our education costs. 


Since repetition makes reputation and persistent assertion pro- 
duces belief, suppose we try these: 


Wisconsin hasn’t enough trained teachers. 
Wisconsin should spend more money for education. 
Wisconsin leads in professional training of teachers. 

















New Problems in the Field of Home 


E;conomics 
By F. G. BONSER, Columbia University 


HE field of home economics, like 

that of all of the other practical 

arts, is not standardized as are 
the academic fields of study. Having 
developed but recently as a school study, 
and representing a very wide range of 
component activities and related bodies 
of knowledge and principles, it has 
grown by many varied forms of trial- 
and-result procedure, scientific experi- 
mentation, and critical investigation. 
From small beginnings in a little cook- 
ing and sewing, the field, as a school 
study, has expanded into a broad, in- 
clusive subject, representing every 
phase of home life. As a field of study, 
it has constantly been confronted with 
problems of what to teach, of organiza- 
tion of its different parts, of its rela- 
tionships to other studies, of its real 
purposes and values, of the relationship 
of school work in home activities to 
home life itself, of the proper school 
equipment, of the kind of preparation 
for teachers, of the status of the work 
for credit and graduation purposes in 
high schools and colleges, and of other 
problems almost too numerous to men- 
tion. It is not surprising that there 
have been many changes, and that there 
are still many unsolved problems in the 
field. 


Among the problems of rather out- 
standing present interest are these: 


1. The problem of the range of the 
field of home economics—of what it 
shall include—is one of the most acute 
in many schools. Shall it emphasize 
home making as a vocation and include 
all of the aspects of life for which the 
wife and mother is responsible? Shall 
it give a prominent place to the physical 
and mental care of children of pre- 
school age? Shall it include the recre- 
ational activities of the home? The art 





problems? The problems of sanita- 
tion? Of heating, lighting, and other 
aspects of the physical maintenance and 
upkeep of the home? Shall it consider 
the problems of the woman as these re- 
late to her civic and social responsibili- 
ties and to her other contacts outside 
the home? These elements are all cer- 
tainly important in the education of the 
girls and women of today. But do not 
some of them belong to other subjects, 
as hygiene, physics, chemistry, biology, 
civics, sociology, psychology, or peda- 
gogy? There is a strong tendency to 
make a new arrangement of the mate- 
rials of study about the problems and 
functions of life instead of in logically 
organized separate subjects having lit- 
tle relationship to life. With this tend- 
ency is a strong movement to include 
as a part of the home economics courses 
whatever relates directly to home mak- 
ing, regardless of former organizations 
of subjects. The tendency is but one 
rather acute illustration of that vital 
conflict in American education between 
a functional organization of school ma- 
terials and the old, academic organiza- 
tion. That the functional view will ul- 
timately prevail is scarcely to be 
doubted. The present emphasis is but 
the logical outcome of all movements 
for educational reform of the last cen- 
tury and a quarter. 

Changes are exceedingly rapid as 
new combinations are being formed and 
tried out. In a comparison of sixteen 
of the leading universities and colleges 
giving extensive work in home eco- 
nomics in 1914 and 1924, a period of 
but ten years, it was found that nine- 
teen courses given in 1914 were not 
mentioned in the catalogs of 1924; and 
that forty-one courses offered in the 
catalogs of these schools in 1924 did not 
appear in the catalogs of 1914. New 

















materials, new organizations, and new 
titles are much in evidence. In no field 
in recent years has there been greater 
change or greater expansion. The 
most hopeful feature connected with 
these changes is that every year sees a 
closer relationship between the mate- 
rials and organization of courses and 
the actual problems and activities of 
home life. Evidence established by re- 
search is taking the place of unsup- 
ported opinion in selection and organi- 
zation of courses. 


2. Another present problem of much 
importance is that of determining the 
definite, specific material to be taught 
in each of the courses within the field. 
What shall be taught relative to foods, 
to clothing, to home management and 
housekeeping, to home decoration, to 
family relations, to child care, and so 
on? Hitherto courses of study and 
text books have been made quite largely 
upon the basis of what their authors 
thought ought to be taught. To what 
degrees are their opinions valid? Is 
there not a more scientific way of de- 
termining the content of these courses, 
free from the bias of personal opinion? 
In response to this need for a reliable 
basis for the selection of materials, defi- 
nite research programs are under way 
for analyzing the actual conditions, 
problems, and activities of girls and 
women to find what they actually do 
and need. Along with finding out what 
is done by girls and women, and how 
it is done, is also the problem of setting 
up standards or criteria by which to 
judge what should be done and how well 
it should be done. Again a survey of 
what is done by those who seem to suc- 
ceed best may be used as a means of 
determining standards that are of good 
quality and reasonably practicable and 
attainable. When the frequency and 
urgency of various kinds of home ac- 
tivities are found, then these may be 
made the basis of the courses which will 
meet the actual conditions, thus chang- 
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ing the basis of selection from mere 
opinion to established needs. 


3. The problem of the gradation or 
placement of work of various kinds is 
also revealed by a study of courses in 
numerous schools. The same thing 
that is taught in some schools in the 
seventh grade is taught in others in the 
ninth, in others in the junior or senior 
year of high school, and, in some cases, 
even in college courses. The whole 
matter of grade placement and sequence 
of work calls for study, experimenta- 
tion, and verification by practice. 


4. The adjustment or coordination of 
courses in home economics with other 
courses has already been mentioned. 
How can the work of the high school be 
adjusted to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion? How can college courses avoid 
the same difficulty? Only by a sympa- 
thetic and intelligent getting together 
of the representatives of these several 
departments can this problem be 
solved. There are overlappings of the 
materials of home economics as a func- 
tional subject with mathematics, sci- 
ence, art, economics, sociology and psy- 
chology—perhaps with some other sub- 
jects. The old opposition between the 
champions of pure knowledge and ap- 
plied knowledge will have to give way 
to such cooperation as will insure an 
opportunity for the ninety-and-nine in- 
terested in the practical uses of par- 
ticular aspects of knowledge as fair as 
for the one interested in the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake. 


5. Another problem receiving in- 
creasing recognition is that of the fur- 
ther education of adult women or young 
women outside of schools through vari- 
ous kinds of extension and supplement- 
ary education courses. Women them- 
selves are realizing this need and call- 
ing for help. There are also many 
agencies devoted to the improvement of 
the health, economy, efficiency, social 
and civic life, and the cultural interests 
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of women and the family that are ap- 
preciating and urging its need. There 
is little doubt that the emphasis upon 
all forms of helpful adult education will 
grow greater rather than less in the 
years immediately ahead. Through 
such education much may be done to 
ameliorate or prevent the break-down 
of the home so evident in many in- 
stances by the increasing divorce rate, 
and the various forms of delinquency of 
the members of the family, both young 
and old. In 1922 there were granted 
in the United States 165,139 divorces, 
one for every 7.6 marriages. Help is 
needed in the adjustments of home and 
family life to the almost overwhelming 
industrial and social changes of the 
last decade or two. 


6. For home economics in the high 
schools, a problem that is irritating, de- 
plorable and embarrassing is that of 
securing reasonable recognition in time, 
in intrinsic worth, and in college en- 
trance credit. In all too many schools, 
home economics teachers have to fight 
for the very life of their subject against 
principals and superintendents. In 
some cities home economics and other 
practical arts subjects are invidiously 
humiliated by appearing in curricula as 
“non-solid” or as “unprepared” sub- 
jects. In not a few cases they are al- 
lowed but a quarter or a half of the 
time given to the academic subjects 
which are the “solid” or “prepared” 
subjects. In some schools these prac- 
tical arts subjects are so programmed 
that they come at the same time as 
other subjects that are required for 
graduation, forcing the student to for- 
sake them or to forsake graduation. 
These invidious distinctions are prob- 
ably due to two chief causes—the ig- 
norance of academic teachers, princi- 
pals, and superintendents about the 
present scope, meaning, and importance 
of the field, which is still often thought 
of as merely the old sewing and cooking 
courses; and a fundamental error about 
the purposes of secondary education. 
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In 1924, 52 percent of the students in 
the public high schools of the United 
States were girls. In many and many 
a high school, the fifty-two girls were 
practically forced to take the courses 
planned through two hundred years to 
meet the presumed needs of the forty- 
eight boys. And we frequently boast 
that our schools are democratic! 


7. Another problem akin to that of 
the high schools is that of securing rec- 
ognition in colleges for women of the 
claims of home life for a part of the at- 
tention of their students. Here, as in 
the high school, the pattern has been 
that of work designed primarily for 
men. It has certainly been proved that 
women can do the same work in col- 
lege as men and do it just as well. But 
whether they ought to do the same 
work, or whether they profit most by it 
is a very different question. Surely it 
is time to think seriously whether a 
college course for women should not 
consider giving some courses that re- 
late specifically to the business of being 
a woman. 


8. In developing a technique of teach- 
ing subjects in this field, having both a 
body of principles and numerous per- 
formance factors as well, there is a 
rather pressing problem of which su- 
pervisors and instructors in teacher 
training institutions have become 
clearly conscious in the preparation of 
teachers. Several investigations have 
been undertaken to discover exactly 
where the weaknesses of home econom- 
ics teachers lie, and to suggest means of 
improving both the quality of the work 
of those already in service and those 
who are preparing to teach. From 
contributions along this line, we should 
hope and expect improvement soon to 
come in the teacher training curricula 
for the preparation of home economics 
teachers. 


9. Implied in a number of the fore- 
going problems is one which has come 
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out as a very specific question in some 
communities and institutions, namely, 
the distinction in purposes, materials, 
and methods between home economics 
as a subject of general education and 
home making as a vocational course. 
Opinions differ sharply, but we can 
make little progress until further re- 
searches have revealed the factors 
and elements that make up the voca- 
tional activities of the home maker as 
distinguished from the values in the 
study of home economics subjects apart 
from any particular vocational activi- 
ties. 


While there are many other problems 
that confront and interest home eco- 
nomics teachers, these are some of the 
more inclusive current questions. All 
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of these problems are evidence of the 
development of an aggressive, progres- 
sive, intelligent attitude and spirit 
among the teachers and other leaders 
of women, inside the field and out, to 
provide for girls and women an educa- 
tion which will give adequate emphasis 
to what I have called the business of be- 
ing a woman. This in no sense needs 
to interfere with an education which 
includes all that has to do with the busi- 
ness of being a successful and efficient 
human being, shared alike by men and 
women. But it does mean giving 
women an opportunity for contributing 
their share to the common life of the 
race, at least as well prepared for their 
specific part as men are for theirs. 
And the standards of men are not with- 
out possibilities of improvement. 





PRESIDENT GLENN FRANK ON 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


66 S LONG as I am president of 
the University of Wisconsin, 
complete and unqualified aca- 

demic freedom will not only be ac- 
corded to the members of its faculties 
but will be vigorously defended regard- 
less of the pressure, the power, or the 
prestige that may accompany any chal- 
lenge of this inalienable right of schol- 
arship. The University of Wisconsin 
can not permit political interests, eco- 
nomic interests, or religious interests 
to censor the opinions of its teachers 
without sacrificing its self respect and 
destroying its value to the state that 
supports it. 

The university has the right and the 
duty to require from the members of 
its faculty scientific accuracy and in- 
tellectual honesty in their handling of 
facts. In their expressions of opin- 
ion, the university has no right to re- 
quire from the members of its facul- 
ties conformity to any prevailing the- 
ories or policies of the state in particu- 
lar or of society in general—whether 
the theories in question be -political, 
economic, social, or religious. 











Any member of a faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is and must re- 
main as free to agree with or dissent 
from any political or economic policy 
of the state of Wisconsin as he is free 
to agree with or dissent from a reli- 
gious rite in Liberia. 

And as long as I am president of the 
University of Wisconsin, this complete 
freedom of thought and expression will 
be accorded with utter impartiality 
alike to teachers who entertain con- 
servative opinions and to teachers who 
entertain radical opinions. The fact 
that I may think, that an official of the 
state may think, or that a citizen of the 
state may think, a teacher’s opinions 
wrong-headed or even cangcrous, will 
not alter this policy. For the whole of 
human history presents unanswerable 
proof that only through the open and 
unhampered clash of contrary opinions 
can truth be found. 

To put the matter bluntly: <A teach- 
er’s opinions, however widely they may 
differ from prevailing policies and be- 
liefs at the moment, can not, with my 
consent, be made a subject of univer- 
sity discipline.” 









Fourscore Wisdom About the Reason 
For School Studies 


By A. W. Burr, Beloit 


T FOURSCORE I am much con- 

cerned that learner and teacher 

should know what each school 
study is for, that there should be less 
taking and teaching of studies because 
they are “in the course.” The why of 
studies, I fear, is a much omitted part 
of education. The textbooks don’t tell 
it in their prefaces. If they did, some 
of the learners would know whether or 
not they were getting their due, and the 
teacher would know what the learner 
was expecting. 

Why let them both work so much in 
the dark? Courses by the teacher will 
not give the why of it. The teacher 
has the scholar’s point of view. The 
reason for a study must consider learner 
and study both and adapt values to the 
understanding of the former. Learner 
and teacher must have a common goal. 
It is not true that only the maker of 
courses or the teacher can know what a 
study is for, and that the learner must 
take it entirely on the superior wisdom 
of his elders. 

Take learning to read for example: 

Teacher: “How many of you ever 
say, ‘Mother, read me a story?” 

Teacher: “Your mother opened a 
book and looked at some printed words 
and read, ‘Jack and Jill went up the 
hill to get a pail of water.’ Mother knew 
the eye-words for the story and she 
could read. You knew only the ear- 
words and mother had to give you the 
ear-words for the eye-words that she 
read. Reading is knowing the story 
by its eye-words. I am going to tell 
you a story in eye-words.” (Teacher 
prints on the board, “Puss rolls a ball” 
and asks, “Who can read it?” If no 
one can, teacher calls on Jane from an 
upper class, who reads it.) 

Teacher: “Jane can read because she 
knows the eye-words and she can read 


the story to us because she knows the 
ear-words for the eye-words. We know 
only ear-words. We are learning to 
read so that we will know eye-words 
for our ear-words. When I say Puss, 
you must look sharply at the first word 
so that you will know it always. Look 
at the next word, rolls, and the last 
word, ball. Every time your mother 
reads a story to you, look on the book 
and see the words as she reads and you 
will be learning to read.” 

The teacher then writes “Baby rolls 
a ball,” says that the first word is 
“baby,” and asks who can read the 
story. Now the children know why 
they are learning to read. When they 
come to writing and spelling, they write 
and spell so that they can tell a story 


in eye-words to others, and there must 
be just the same eye-word for every- 
body or somebody won’t be able to read 
the story. 


What is arithmetic for? To find 
how many; to count one, two, three, 
four, apples; to know how many apples 
are two apples and two apples; how 
many apples are left after two apples 
are taken from four apples; how many 
apples are two times two apples; how 
many two apples is four apples? 

The primary concepts must be clear. 
For example; that figures have two val- 
ues, a unit’s, a one’s value and a posi- 
tion value; that only like things can be 
added, subtracted. Then putting tens 
under tens and carrying tens will not be 
mysteries. It is going it blind that 
makes some children hate arithmetic. 

What is algebra for? For training 
in finding the value of the unknown 
terms of a problem by changing its 
terms and signs according to mathe- 
matical law. 2x*—8. By two changes 
of terms in accordance with the laws 
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of equalities X equals 2. Or, more 
simply, algebra is for training in mak- 
ing the unknown of a problem known 
by working it according to law. 
X—6=4. How shall I get the 6 with 
the 4? By the law of adding to equals 
I add 6 to both sides and X—10. So 
also if X — B = A, by the same changes 
X equals A —B. 

In algebra the unknown is treated as 
though it were known and soon it is 
known. That’s the way we know a 
stranger when we meet him. Fourteen 
or fifteen laws determine the processes 
of algebra, and half of those belong to 
arithmetic. 

To attack an intricate problem and 
work out its solution under definite laws 
is wonderful training, if the pupil 
knows what he is doing at every step, 
and is not working by rule of thumb. 
“Invert the divisor and proceed as in 
multiplication,” is not a law; it is a 
convenient rule of thumb. By what 


three algebraic symbols can I repre- 
sent all rectangular, wall, floor, field, 


areas, and all buying and _ selling, 
(A < B). By what four symbols, all in- 
crease and decrease, (a+b), (a—b). 
Algebra generalizes arithmetic—makes 
its rules. 


What is geometry for? For train- 
ing in finding and using the laws of 
space relation, of a triangle, a circle, 
a solid, or how to make the corners of 
a house square. Its symbol is a line. 
The study finds and proves its laws by 
so putting together, according to law, 
portions of space that a new law is seen, 
and is seen to be always true. For ex- 
ample; in the demonstration of the 
proposition “The sum of the interior 
angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles,” by the laws of alternate 
angles, all three angles are put side by 
side and are seen to be equal to two 
right angles. There is no place for a 
difference of opinion in geometry. 
Surely it is a valuable study, if the pu- 
pil knows what he is doing at each step. 

Geometry should be studied and re- 
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cited with letterless figures, and with a 
pencil or pointer to indicate the lines 
and angles used, by placing pencil or 
pointer on them. The book and writ- 
ten work require letters, but in study 
or oral demonstration pointing makes 
the steps clearer and easier to recall. 
All mathematics is to be studied with 
why, not with whats. Every step is to 
be seen as true. 

What is history for? Patrick Henry 
once said, “I know of no way of judg- 
ing the future but by the past.” His- 
tory is for getting a knowledge of the 
past and trying to see the present and 
the future in the light of the past. It 
is not the facts, but some use of them 
in judging that makes the study of his- 
tory valuable. Was the “Boston Tea 
Party” like the bootlegging of today? 


And what is high school Latin for? 
For a better knowledge and use of Eng- 
lish. By a continual comparison of the 
ways of expressing a thought in Latin 
and in English, a consciousness of lan- 
guage structure is developed. For ex- 
ample, ““Whom did you see?” is a Latin 
order of words. Beginning Latin is the 
best introduction to the study of Eng- 
lish grammar. 

Knowledge of the primary meaning 
of. Latin words leads to noticing their 
root forms and meanings in English 
words. The Latin stems, sta and stet, 
appear in over two hundred English 
words with the meaning to stand. So 
also fac, and fact; a fact is something 
done. 

Studying Latin develops a sense of 
the fit use of English words through 
trying to find the English that will 
match the Latin thought. 

Latin not practical? What can be 
more so than a better use of English, 
the mother tongue! Two years of 
Latin is a broad path to that use if 
taught for that use. There are other 
good reasons for Latin that teacher and 
pupil can find. 


What is English literature for? A 
revelation to the reader of life and 
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thought through the writer’s word and 
the reader’s imagination. It is not for 
much dictionary thumbing, nor pri- 
marily for study of style or plot, but for 
an acquaintance with words by reading 
and more reading, for a more abundant 
understanding of life through words. 

I need not carry the illustrations fur- 
ther to show that boys and girls can be 
shown other reasons for various studies 
than that they are in the course. 

Whether or not all will agree with 
the purposes of the various studies as 
given, may I urge the teacher to get his 
reasons and the pupil’s reasons before 
the class the first day, or in the first 
week in a new study, and to repeat the 
reasons later? 

May I suggest that boys and girls 
ask what a study they are taking is for, 
and press for an answer? 

May I lay it upon father and mother 
to ask their children what each study is 
for, and keep at them until they have 
an answer? 

If all three will go at the problem. 
boys and girls will have the stimulus of 
goals, and going to school will be with 
purposes other than “it is required.” 


TENNESSEE’S STATE RELIGION 
(From The N. Y. World) 


HE decision of the Supreme court 

of Tennessee in the Scopes case 

upholds the anti-evolution law, 
but the controversy is not closed. It is 
probable that the defense will move for 
a re-hearing. There are also reports 
that the state legislature will be asked 
to repeal the statute. Repeal is not 
impossible. There has always been op- 
position in the state legislature to the 
anti-evolution law. There was enough 
opposition when the bill was first pro- 
posed to hold it up for protracted de- 
bate and almost to block it in the sen- 
ate. Contrary to current myth, the 
Tennessee legislature has never been all 
of one mind about the law. It is pos- 
sible that after two years of what the 
state supreme court calls a “bizarre” 





experiment, opposition to the law may 
be strengthened. At least the legisla- 
ture has had a chance to see its danger. 

The chief of these dangers follows 
from selecting a dogma peculiar to cer- 
tain religious sects—in this case funda- 
mentalism—then giving that dogma 
legislative approval and making it 
binding upon schools supported by 
funds contributed by taxpayers who 
may or may not be members of the 
sects which accept the dogma. As 
Charles Evans Hughes said in an ad- 
dress before the Bar association at the 
time of the Scopes trial: 

“To control curricula in our public 
schools and state universities in the in- 
terest of a reasonable arrangement of 
courses of study in order to aid the ac- 
quisition of knowledge is one thing; to 
attempt to control public instruction in 
the interest of any religious creed or 
dogma is quite another. If we are true 
to the idea of religious liberty the 
power of government is not to be used 
to propagate religious doctrines or to 
interfere with the liberty of the citizen 
in order to maintain religious doc- 
trines.” 

There is no liberty more essential 
than the right not only to worship as 
each man desires but the right to have 
the state remain strictly impartial and 
strictly neutral as between all kinds of 
religious faith and religious practice. 
When the Tennessee legislature chose 
to regulate education in the public 
schools in such a fashion as to give spe- 
cial recognition to a tenet of one sect 
or group of sects it abandoned a tradi- 
tional American attitude of impartial- 
ity and established a state religion. 





Every first thing continues forever 
with a child; the first color, the first 
music, the first flowers paint the fore- 
ground of life. The first inner or outer 
object of love, injustice, or such like, 
throws a shadow immeasurably far 
along his after years—Jean Paul 
Richter 
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The Nursery School 


By BLANCHE L. BaRSE, Superior State Normal School 


NURSERY school!” I hear 
someone say, “What kind of 
school is a Nursery School?” 
Well, it is a kind of school that is be- 
ing established in many cities of this 
country and in England to provide the 
best of care and training for children 
of nursery age, which includes the 
years from two to five. 

“But,” you say, “isn’t that the busi- 
ness of the mothers and fathers? 
Can’t they do this and aren’t they the 
ones to do it, at least until the children 
are of kindergarten age?” 

Yes, it is true that mothers and 
fathers are responsible for giving their 
children the very best care and train- 
ing that they know how to give them, 
but the old idea of believing that moth- 
ers and fathers instinctively know how 
to do this is passing. 

We learn from the child psychologist 
that these early years are the ones in 
which the little child is learning the 
“Alphabet of life” and that at no other 
period in his life does he learn so much 
in so short a space of time. But the 
majority of fathers and mothers have 
had no training to help them to under- 
stand the learning of this period and 
the needs, other than physical, of the 
run-about child of two, three, or four 
years. They have been given a great 
deal of help as to the care of babies 
but the toddler has been allowed to 
vegetate until he reaches school age. 
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I wonder if this isn’t a pretty fair 
sample of a three-year-old’s day in 
thousands of American homes? He 
begins it by getting along as best he 
can while mother gets the breakfast 
and gets father off to work and the 
older children off to school. Then he 
trots around after her while she washes 
the dishes and makes the beds and 
bathes the baby. Or, he is put out into 
the yard to shift for himself while all 


this is going on and told all of the 
things he must not do, such as falling 
down, playing in the water, and going 
out of the back yard. Later he may 
trot along beside the baby carriage to 
the store with mother and home again 
to play by himself while mother gets 
the lunch for the older children and 
washes the dishes and puts the baby to 
bed and mends or irons and by and by 
takes up the baby and washes and 
dresses them both and gets the dinner 
and washes dishes and puts them both 
to bed again. Of course he is learning 
all the time, but very little is definitely 
planned for his learning. Little thought 
is taken of his play activities or of his 
toys, yet “play is the child’s chief busi- 
ness and toys are his tools.” Lasting 
habits are being formed and not all of 
them will be desirable without intelli- 
gent guidance. Undesirable emotional 
traits and tantrums, as well as habits of 
being happy and contented, are started 
in this period. 

Someone has said that in order to 
develop right habits and powers and 
standards the little child must be pro- 
vided with the best possible environ- 
ment and that no ordinary home can 
provide the best possible conditions for 
three-year-olds any more than for six- 
year-olds for twenty-four hours a day, 
unaided. Busy mothers must have help 
to do this and so we are awakening to 
the need for an earlier beginning of or- 
ganized education. And the Nursery 
School has come to fill that need. 


All of the equipment in a nursery 
school is selected with the children in 
mind and with the idea of providing for 
them a simple but practical environ- 
ment. Indoors the rooms are fur- 
nished with small tables and chairs; 
low cupboards or shelves, that can be 
easily reached by the children, for 
books, pictures, and toys; and baskets 
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of blocks that can be easily dragged 
across the floor and the contents used 
to make trains or build houses. Then 
there are low hooks or lockers where 
each little child upon his arrival learns 
to hang his own wraps, and low bowls 
in the lavatory where he learns to wash 
his own hands. 

Out of doors there are sand piles and 
a slide, perhaps a low teeter and swing, 
an apparatus upon which to climb, and 
possibly a large packing box in which 
to play house, together with garden 
tools and space to dig. Everything is 
planned to help the child to spend a 
happy and profitable day with other 
children of his own age under the su- 
pervision of wise and loving teachers. 

And what about the teachers in this 
nursery school? A _ nursery — school 
teacher should be a combination of kin- 
dergartner, nurse, and mother, for in 
order to be a successful nursery school 
teacher she must have the skill of 
the intelligently trained kindergarten 
teacher, the thorough knowledge of the 
little child’s physical needs possessed by 
the intelligent nurse, and the heart of 
a mother. You can see how parents 
would look to these trained teachers for 
help in the guidance and care of these 
same little children at home, for par- 
ental training goes hand in hand with 
nursery school training. 

Now someone may ask where some 
of these schools are located. They are 
springing up all over the country and 
are to be found in a number of our 
leading universities as laboratories of 
observation for students in child psy- 
chology, sociology, home economics, and 
psychiatry. A few are at the univer- 
sities of lowa, Minnesota, and Chicago, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia, and at the 
Southern Branch of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. A very 
well known one is at the Merrill Palmer 
school in Detroit, Michigan, which is a 
school established for the express pur- 
pose of parental training. 

We are going to have a nursery 
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school at Superior Normal school this 
coming summer for children from two 
and a half to four years old, and we 
hope to demonstrate in that short ses- 
sion of six weeks some of the values of 
such education. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE TEACHERS 
OF TODAY 


TEACHER CENSUS. — Cer- 
tainly, we'll make allowances 
for diplomacy, for politeness, 

for jocularity. But can anyone con- 
tend that the educational personnel of 
today is of that sour, forbidding, un- 
lovely type which appears in the drama 
and the fiction, or lingers in the mem- 
ory of a generation ago? I can recall 
my own teachers. 


Miss First Primary _-_.- Adorable 
Miss Second Primary ---An acid mistake 
Miss Third Primary ...__A poor complaining 
invalid 
Miss Fourth Primary -.A cold-blooded 
tyrant 
Miss First Grammar ___._A female bully 
Miss Second Grammar __A dear 
Miss Third Grammar __A conceited stick 
Miss Fourth Grammar __A wizened soul 
My high school teachers_A lady, perfect 
Another almost as 
fine 
A wooden man 
A nincompoop 
A great stone face 
A mediocre woman 
A splendid man 
A weak liar 


But today, a school near my home 
with twenty-four teachers in it has not 
one cheap member on its staff. Accord- 
ing to the principal, “every one is a 


star.” Certainly the children appear 
to be enjoying their acquaintance with 
these good people.—Educational Review 


It is well that men should be re- 
minded that the very humblest of them 
has the power to ‘fashion, after a di- 
vine model that he chooses not, a great 
moral personality, composed in equal 
parts of himself and the ideal.’—Mae- 
terlinck 





Suggestions for Presenting Nutrition Work 
in Parent- Teacher Meetings 


By Mary Brapy, University of Wisconsin 


NE day while talking with the 
president of the Milwaukee 
County Council of Parents and 
Teachers, I asked her, “‘What is the ob- 
jective of your Parent-Teacher organi- 
zations? What is the reason for your 
being?” 

Her reply was, “The Parent-Teacher 
groups are the only groups organized 
for the specific purpose of cooperating 
with the school in promoting and de- 
veloping the physical, mental, and 
moral health of our children. There- 
fore any Parent-Teacher program is 
necessarily a child health program and 
one of prevention rather than of cure. 
It is a positive thing—not remedial; 
and the best means through which use- 
ful information can be given.” Then 
she went on to say, “You can see, with 
the above definition in mind, that there 
is no more important or constructive 
part of such a program than the nutri- 
tion work.” 

I am convinced that this nutrition 
work can also be done well in a smaller 
group or organization, and that it may 
be made very effective and far-reach- 
ing in good results. In giving sugges- 
tions for presenting nutrition work to 
any group these points should be un- 
derstood : 

1. The aim of our work. 

2. The nutrition program itself and 
its presentation. 

3. The results we hope to accom- 
plish through such a program. 

This is a definite statement of facts 
and it gives us a basis upon which to 
build our work. All nutrition work 
with Parent-Teacher associations 
should be positive. It is intended that 
we keep in mind the normal children 
and that we work to keep them normal. 
By keeping this attitude of mind the 
under-nourished children will be 


brought up to normal, without having 
focused upon them too much evident 
attention which may have a tendency 
to discourage them in their fight against 
poor health. 


Parents have a twofold need in co- 
operating with us in our nutrition work 
and it is part of our work to help them 
satisfy these needs. 

First, the parent needs knowledge for 
home use in safeguarding the health of 
her family. She needs a fund of easily 
understood food facts and a knowledge 
of how and why to use them. She needs 
to know why, or she won’t use them. 

Second is the parent’s personal need 
of knowledge that will help her keep 
her own health and her happy attitude 
toward right food habits, and so be a 
good example for her family. 

We can work out any nutrition pro- 
gram with the children better when we 
have the intelligent cooperation of the 
parents. Sometimes the children help 
us in developing this interest. An il- 
lustration of this came to me recently. 
I had been giving a series of nutrition 
talks in one of the parochial schools, 
and had given the seventh and eighth 
grades sheets showing choice of foods. 
A few days later I met the mother of 
one of the seventh grade boys. She 
said to me, “You may not know it but 
you are helping to direct the selection 
of food in our home.” Then she went 
on to tell me that her boy had tacked 
up this sheet I had given him over the 
kitchen table “so that you may know, 
Mother, what I am supposed to eat ev- 
ery day to make me grow and to keep 
me well.” 

Sometimes, however, we are not 
helped quite so effectively by the chil- 
dren. I was telling a fairy story one 
day to a fifth grade and had, as I 
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thought, made clear to the children the 
need for drinking milk every day, and 
so forth. “Oh, Miss Brady, I have a 
dog at home and he is this high, and he 
always drinks coffee for breakfast.” 

On the other hand, the mothers will 
go home and proceed to carry out your 
suggestions immediately. I have had 
much evidence of this. You see, the in- 
formation you have given them fills a 
definite need in their lives. Working 
with children alone without the coop- 
eration of the parents is like trying to 
walk on one foot. The parents select 
and buy the food, and prepare it. The 
children have little or nothing to say 
about what they shall eat or when. It 
is too slow a process to educate parents 
only through the medium of the chil- 
dren if we can reach them directly and 
often. Of course we hope with Steven- 
son that 


“Away down the river, 
One hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 
Will bring our boats to shore.” 


But it is our purpose to have the infor- 
mation that we give function as soon as 
possible; so we want our nutrition work 
to reach the mothers at the same time 
that it is being presented to the chil- 
dren. 


The nutrition program itself and its 
presentation to Parent-Teacher 
groups. 

The program must have as its basis 

a well organized plan designed to catch 

and hold the interest of the mothers, 

which will carry over several months. 

Any Parent-Teacher group would be 

glad, I believe, to give five or ten min- 

utes of each meeting to a short talk on 
foods. Such a program must be care- 
fully planned, leading from what the 
mothers know to what they want to 
know. Each talk should cover only one 
phase of foods and feeding but there 
should be a definite sequence of related 
thought in the successive talks. The 
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language must be simple so that it may 
be understood by the mother who can 
understand but cannot speak English. 
You can tell by the way she smiles back 
at you whether she understands or not. 

The following list suggests titles for 
a series of related talks. 


1. Good Health Habits. 


A child needs to keep well and to 
grow. Good health habits are neces- 
sary to his good health and normal! 
growth. 


2. The Relation of Food to Growth 
and Health. 


Compare the growth of a child’s body 
to the way in which a home under con- 
struction grows. The body is the child’s 
home in which he wishes to live many 
years. Are we building accordingly? 
It is our responsibility to do so. 


3. Don’t Fill Your Child—Feed Him. 


In this talk point out the difference 
between our artificially developed appe- 
tites and our real body needs for food. 


4. In the fourth talk, Shopping With 
Your Market Basket, discuss the wise 
buying of foods, with emphasis upon 
the relation between the money value 
and the body building value of the foods 
purchased. Take the mothers with you 
on an imaginary trip to a general groc- 
ery store and show them how to select 
foods, or better still, have a practical 
demonstration with the foods before 
you. 


5. Preparing Food for the Table. 

This is not to be given with the idea 
of presenting new recipes to the moth- 
ers. They have more recipes now than 
they can use. What we do want to 
teach them is how we may conserve the 
food values by the use of correct cook- 
ing methods. We also want to empha- 
size the food values of certain uncooked 
foods, such as lettuce, cabbage, and 
oranges. 
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6. Are Your Children Happy at 
Mealtime? 

We could add to this nutrition pro- 
gram talks to cover a period of two or 
three years, and thus complete a fairly 
good “Nutrition house” in the mind of 
every mother. But if we cannot take 
the time for it the above list is suffi- 
cient to give an idea of what to present 
and how to do it. 


Round Table Discussions 


There is another way to do very ef- 
fective work in nutrition with Parent— 
Teacher groups, and that is by means 
of round table discussions. These may 
be developed in an informal way, if 
time permits, through discussions at the 
close of each talk. As we talk ques- 
tions come into the minds of the parents 
and it is best that these questions should 
be answered then. However, there is 
not always time for this, nor is there 
the informality we need to make these 
discussions general, so that we need the 
round table. 

I do not think it is wise to organize 
a Parent-Teacher group into a round 
table until it has had at least two talks 
on nutrition. Then, because you have 
given the group a background of au- 
thentie, usable knowledge on foods and 
their relation to health, the members are 
ready to accept their responsibility in 
becoming a definite part of the study 
group and to take part in its discus- 
sions. 

A leader should be appointed for each 
round table, with perhaps two or three 
assistants who have informed them- 
selves somewhat upon the subject to be 
discussed, and who have a carefully 
prepared outline. Of course it would 
be well to keep the discussion on one 
definite topic, such as: “Js it a good 
thing for Parents to Assume a Positive 
Attitude toward all Foods, and Why?” 
The nutrition worker may or may not 
be the leader. But she will be well in- 
formed upon the subject and can make 
any number of helpful suggestions, di- 
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recting the ideas and ideals of these 
mothers in the way they should go. 

The worth of a round table lies in its 
informality. You would be surprised 
to see how friendly the mothers be- 
come. They all take part in it. They 
forget their timidity and take pride in 
feeling that they can teach us some- 
thing. And indeed they can teach us 
much. We become co-workers to a 
greater degree than ever before. No 
longer are we only advisers; we are 
friends, and a part of their conscious- 
ness. We ask them questions and listen 
to answers given out of their rich ex- 
perience. We share their problems and 
help to solve them. These mothers 
have the practical knowledge of bring- 
ing up children. We nutrition workers 
supplement that with technical knowl- 
edge and all of us together work to 
make it usable in the home and school. 
It is often possible to give illustrations 
from life, which, because they may rep- 
resent the difficulties of another mother, 
help to make the problems of this group 
a bit easier. 

In round table discussions in Parent— 
Teacher groups, move the chairs out of 
their set order and arrange them in a 
circle or however else they will be most 
homey. Let the mothers look into each 
other’s faces, not at the backs of their 
heads. The number in the group is 
pretty hard to control. I have had as 
many as forty and felt that we had a 
successful meeting. By careful leader- 
ship interest and attention can be held, 
because the women would not come at 
all if they were not interested. 


In nutrition work with Parent- . 
Teacher associations, I find it advisable 
to become well informed on accurate 
sources of information, on articles in 
the scientific magazines, government 
and state bulletins, good women’s maga- 
zines, and what the up-to-date books 
on nutrition and child training are. 
The women of today want to know 
where to go for reliable sources of in- 
formation. They are up-to-date in ev- 
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erything else in the home. On the 
newer knowledge of nutrition they 
would be up-to-date too. We can do 
some of our most effective work by act- 
ing as a sort of clearing house in giv- 
ing them this information. 


It is also well to be informed as to 
who some of the food faddists are, so 
that we may intelligently help a woman 
who asks advice about paying $30 for 
a course of foods lessons that “will cure 
all ills.” 


As to results, if we have done our 
work well, if our appeal has been sound, 
logical, convincing, and workable, and 
if it has been presented in a simple, in- 
teresting manner, the mothers will go 
home and put our teaching into prac- 
tice. The results will show themselves 
in the good health and fine standards 
which it has been our privilege to as- 
sist in developing. The aim of any nu- 
trition program is not to help people 
out of the depths but to keep them out. 
We must transfer our knowledge into 
an active, workable agency, making the 
knowledge of good nutrition and the 
desire for such knowledge a vital part 
of each mother’s life and of every Par- 
ent—Teacher organization. 


WHO CARES? 


N OUR own United States the per- 

centage of persons who think 

enough about their Government to 
vote is the lowest of any country in the 
world. Twenty-two senators, nearly 
one-fourth of the upper house of Con- 
gress, were elected to the Senate with 
a total of only 214 million votes. Who 
cares? 


Within eight years after the World 
War, fought “to make the world safe 
for democracy,” four countries of Eu- 
rope, not counting Russia, are ruled by 
dictators. Why? Because an organ- 
ized minority were able to impose this 
type of government on an unorganized, 
“don’t care” majority. But who cares? 


We have nearly the same situation in 
the United States today. Not a dic- 
tatorship, of course, but government by 
a minority. Why? Because the great 
majority of eligible voters know so lit- 
tle about current problems that they 
are not interested enough to go to the 
polls and vote. 

Ask your students to explain the 
Monroe Doctrine and, in an average 
class, 90 percent will give a satisfac- 
tory answer. But ask these same stu- 
dents if the Monroe Doctrine is in- 
volved in the present Nicaraguan 
trouble and note the protest that arises 
because the question is not covered in 
the textbook. Again—who cares? 

Do teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents, and teacher-trainers care whether 
the students of today will realize, to- 
morrow, their responsibilities in a 
democratic form of government? Do 
these same teachers and school leaders 
care whether their students know about 
current national and international af- 
fairs and whether present events are 
related to the history facts in the text- 
book? Irrespective of differing opin- 
ions, the schools must shoulder at least 
a part of the responsibilities for train- 
ing in the duties of citizenship; for 
training tomorrow’s voters in forming 
the habit of taking an interest in cur- 
rent problems. Every teacher from 
the fourth grade up, every principal, 
every supervisor, every -teacher-trainer 
has a definite part to play in training 
today’s students in these responsibili- 
ties of citizenship and intelligent vot- 
ing. No one thing can do so much for 
intelligent voting and “getting out the 
vote” as a regular course in current 
problems, definitely planned, definitely 
carried out, and definitely supervised in 
100 percent of our schools. 

—Current Events Guide 


Be noble, and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 
—Lowell 





Do You Belong to the Forensic 
Association? 


NTEREST is keen in the second an- 

nual oratory, declamatory, reading, 

extemporaneous speaking, and de- 
bating contest for high school students 
conducted by the Wisconsin High 
School Forensic association. Two hun- 
dred forty-seven contestants have en- 
tered. 

Entries from the nine districts, cor- 
responding to the normal school dis- 
tricts, are: Eau Claire, 41; La Crosse, 
23; Milwaukee, 16; Oshkosh, 38; Platte- 
ville, 23; River Falls, 23; Stevens 
Point, 28; Superior, 12; Whitewater, 
48. 

Elimination contests are already be- 
ing held in each of the districts in the 
first four events, which are for indi- 
vidual speakers. The 36 district con- 


test winners compete directly in the 


state contest, held at Madison in May. 
Teams winning the district debating 
contests compete in Northern, Central, 
and Southern section contests, and the 
sectional winners compete in the inter- 
sectional or state contest. 

In the state oratorical contest, gold, 
silver, and bronze medals are awarded 
to the students attaining first, second, 
and third places, and pennants to their 
schools. In the district and sectional 
debating contests badges are awarded 
to each member of the winning team, 
and a banner to the schools. In the 
state debating contest a traveling cup 
is the award to the winning school. 
This cup is permanently awarded to 
the school that wins it three times. 

The Wisconsin High School Forensic 
association was formed at the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation in November, 1925 for the 
purpose of encouraging and assisting 
forensic activities in the high schools 
of the state. Its officers are G. J. 
Balzer, Washington High school, Mil- 
waukee, chairman; Almere L. Scott, 


University of Wisconsin Extension Di- 
vision, secretary; and E. G. Doudna, 
Secretary Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion, treasurer. 

Members of the Board of Control in 
each of the nine districts are: Eau 
Claire, Wm. C. Hanson, Neillsville; La 
Crosse, L. W. Fulton, Viroqua; Osh- 
kosh, J. E. Kitowski, De Pere; Platte- 
ville, M. A. Fischer, Dodgeville; River 
Falls, H. C. Mason, River Falls; Stev- 
ens Point, J. E. Rohr, Nekoosa; White- 
water, R. F. Lewis, Reedsburg. 


Registrations have been received from 
the following high schools: 


Eau District: Altoona, Arcadia, 

Arkansaw, Augusta, Barron, Black River 
Falls, Bloomer, Bruce, Cadott, Chetek, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Colby, Durand, Eau Claire, Elk 
Mound, Fall Creek, Galesville, Gilmanton, 
Granton, Hawkins, Humbird, Ingram, Lady- 
smith, Loyal, Medford, Melrose, Menomonie, 
Dunn Co. School of Agriculture, Merrillan, 
Mondovi, Neillsville, New Auburn, Osseo, Lin- 
coln Hill, Owen, Pepin, Rice Lake, Spencer, 
Stanley, Unity, Weyerhauser, Withee. 
Alma, Bangor, Blair, 
Camp Douglas, Cashton, Cochrane, Elroy, 
Fountain City, Kendall, Independence, La 
Crosse, Central; Mauston, Nelson, New Lis- 
bon, Ontario, Sparta, Taylor, Tomah, Viroqua, 
Westby, West Salem, Whitehall Memorial, 
Wonewoc. 


Milwaukee District: Cedar Grove Mem. 
Academy, Cudahy, Grafton, Greenwood, Ke- 
nosha, Milwaukee Boy’s Technical School, 
Milwaukee, North Division; Milwaukee, Wash- 
ington High school; North Milwaukee, Port 
Washington, South Milwaukee, Random Lake, 
Waukesha, Waukesha Jr.—Sr.; Wauwatosa 
High, West Allis, West Bend. 

Oshkosh District: Antigo, Algoma, Ar- 
gonne, Brillion, Brussels, Casco, Chilton, Clin- 
tonville, Coleman, Crandon, Crivitz, Eagle 
River, Fish Creek, Gillett, Goodman, Kau- 
kauna, Kewaunee, Laona, Lena, Luxemburg, 
Menasha, Neenah, New London, N. Fond du 
Lac, Oconto, Oconto Falls, Omro, Onalaska, 
Princeton, Seymour, Shawano, Sturgeon Bay, 
Suring, Wabeno, Wausaukee, West De Pere, 
Wittenburg, Wrightstown. 

Platteville District: Benton, Brodhead, Bos- 
cobel, Cuba City, Darlington, Dodgeville, Gays 
Mills, Hazel Green, Juda, Lancaster, Livings- 


Claire 


La Crosse District: 
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ton, Mineral Point, Montfort, Muscoda, New 
Glarus, Platteville, Potosi, Prairie du Chien, 
Richland Center, Soldiers Grove, Shullsburg, 
Viola, Wauzeka. 


River Falls District: Amery, Baldwin, 
Cazenovia, Clayton, Clear Lake, Colfax, Cum- 
berland, Ellsworth, Frederic, Glenwood City, 
Hammond, Hayward, Hudson, Luck, New 
Richmond, Osceola, Prescott, River Falls, 
Roberts, Shell Lake, Spooner, Spring Valley, 
St. Croix Falls. 


Stevens Point District: Athens, Edgar, 
Friendship, Manawa, Little Wolf; Marshfield, 
Merrill, Nekoosa, Pittsville, Plainfield, Port 
Edwards, Prentice, Red Granite, Rib Lake, 
Stevens Point, Tomahawk, Waupaca, Wau- 
toma, Wausau, Weyauwega, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, Wild Rose, Westfield. 


Superior District: Ashland, Ashland (On- 
dossagon Union High) Drummond, Glidden, 
Hurley, Iron River, Minocqua, Park Falls, 
Port Wing, Superior, Central High; Superior, 
East; Washburn. 


Whitewater District: Arena, Baraboo, 
Beaver Dam, Belleville, Beloit, Berlin, Black 
Earth, Cambria, Clinton, Columbus, Darien, 
Delavan, Deerfield, East Troy, Elkhorn, Ev- 
ansville, Fall River, Ft. Atkinson, Hartford, 
Horicon, Jefferson, Juneau, Lake Geneva, 
Lake Mills, Lodi, Mayville, Mazomanie, Mil- 
ton, Mount Horeb, North Freedom, Oregon, 
Palmyra, Prairie du Sac, Pardeeville, Portage, 
Reedsburg, Reeseville, Rio, Ripon, Stoughton, 
Sauk City, Sun Prairie, Verona, Waupun, Wa- 
tertown, Waunakee, Whitewater, and White- 
water Normal. 








WHAT IS A BOY? 


He is the person who is going to 
carry on what you have started. 

When you are gone he is to sit where 
you are sitting and attend to those 
things you think are so important. 

You may adopt all the policies you 
please, but how they will be carried out 
depends on him. 

Even if you make leagues and treat- 
ies, he will have to manage them. 

He is going to sit at your desk in the 
Senate and occupy your place on the 
Supreme Bench. 

He will assume control of your cities, 
states, and nation. 

He is going to move in and take over 
your prisons, churches, schools, univer- 
sities, and corporations. 

All your work is going to be judged 
and praised or condemned by him. 

Your reputation and your fortune 
are in his hands. 

All your work is for him, and the 
fate of the nation and of humanity is in 
his hands. 

So it might be as well to pay him 
some attention. 

San Francisco Examiner. 





AN ALL-STATE ORCHESTRA 
[NSTEAD of the usual high school 


music contest at Madison, sponsored 
by the University, it has been decided 
to sponsor an all-state high school or- 
chestra which will play at the Novem- 
ber meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association at Milwaukee. In giving 
up the contest, with its championship 
and competitive features, the music de- 
partment of the University is acting in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of the high school principals at their 
meeting last November. Full particu- 
lars of the contest will be announced in 
the May number of the JOURNAL. 








Any Teacher to Any Parent 


I thank you for lending me your little 
child today. All the years of love and 
care and training which you have given 
him have stood him in good stead in 
his work and in his play. I send him 
home to you tonight, I hope a little 
stronger, a little taller, a little freer, a 
little nearer his goal. Lend him to me 
again tomorrow, I pray you. In my 
care of him I shall show my gratitude. 

Ethel E. Holmes 





We must be as courteous to a man as 
we are to a picture, which we are will- 
ing to give the advantage of a good 
light. 


—Emerson 
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Letters of an Old Timer 


Dear Arthur: 

Others besides you have been victim- 
ized by clever but crooked advertising. 
I am an advertising fan. I read ad- 
vertisements feverishly and without 
much discrimination. Like most of the 
people who read widely but superfi- 
cially, I’m an easy victim of suggestions 
made in print, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent. This isn’t to say, of course, that 
any large number of advertisements are 
unreliable. It’s a pretty fair guess that 
the advertising columns of a reputable 
publication are carefully edited’ and 
that fraudulent advertising is rigidly 
excluded. Superlatives and words like 
“amazing,” “sensational,” ‘“delicious,”’ 
“magic,” are overworked and some 
ecstatic combinations of words become 
maudlin in their appeal. 

There are some periodicals used in 
schools whose advertising columns are 
shameless in their rapacity. It seems 
to me that we should protest against 
such advertising, especially in papers 
read by children, for they are even 
more responsive to suggestion than are 
adults. Some day we shall train pupils 
to read advertising as we now teach 
other types of reading material. 

What I really intended to write about 
was the desirability of reading honest 
advertising. In many of the standard 
magazines are pages of financial adver- 
tising of the greatest value. Teachers 
save some money. The savings bank 
account should be the nucleus of an in- 
vestment account. Money in such ac- 
counts draws a low rate of interest but 
usually it is safe. Building and Loan 
Associations afford excellent opportuni- 
ties to make investments which are 
safe, earn a high rate of interest, and 
in which small monthly deposits soon 
become respectable accumulations. In 
Wisconsin these organizations are care- 
fully supervised and investigated by 
the banking department of the state. 
You will find announcements of them 
in most papers and many magazines. 


Bonds on partial payment plans, as of- 
fered by many investment houses, are 
always available. Systematic saving 
habits may mean more than increased 
salaries. Read and profit. I wish I 
had learned this at twenty-five instead 
of at forty-five. 

Then there is life insurance. A pol- 
icy in any of the companies licensed to 
do business in Wisconsin is an excellent 
thing to carry, especially during the 
period in which one is accumulating a 
fund for his later years. By all means 
give respectful attention to the insur- 
ance agent, but study his statements 
enough so that you know what it is all 
about. 

This sounds pretty serious, but I 
mean it to be. Youth is notoriously 
improvident, and we old fellows need to 
warn you to prepare for the rainy day. 
Don’t resist the good things and then 
fall for the frauds. Oh, the kind, say, 
that send you a package of ties and a 
hard luck story. This obnoxious scheme 
has caught many a fellow—even as you 
and I. Unfortunately there is no law 
to protect us from the harpies that prey 
on our credulity and sympathy. But 
you are under no obligations to accept 
packages that you have not ordered, 
and you need not return them or pay 
for them. Learn to read advertising 
matter with the sign at the railroad 
crossings in mind — Stop — Look — 
Listen. 

Sincerely 
John Schoolmaster 


If it were permitted me to become - 
edifying and useful on the subject of a 
melodeon, I would choose for the text 
some words from a sermon which I 
one time heard delivered to a prepond- 
erance of ladies,—‘“Life is mostly a 
struggle with dirt.” And I would ex- 
pand it with a chemico-philosophical 
statement—Dirt is only something out 
of place.—Charles D. Stewart 











OOK at your license. When does 
it expire? License renewals and 
life certificates should be applied 

for at least two weeks before your pres- 
ent license expires. Write us for ap- 
plication blanks before you find your- 
self teaching without a legal qualifica- 
tion. If your license expires the first 
week in June, don’t wait until just be- 
fore school opens in September to apply 
for another license. Apply early, so 
that you will not have to wait and have 
your salary held up. 





EVERAL letters have been sent 

from this office during the past year, 
stipulating legitimate expenses for su- 
pervising teachers. These letters are 
based on opinions from the attorney 
general’s department, and in the main 
cover all but exceptional cases. In 
general it may be said that supervising 
teachers are entitled to expenses in- 
curred in the discharge of their duties 
which are over and above expenses 
which they would have were they em- 
ployed as teachers in the schools. In 
order to maintain uniformity in the 
interpretation of the rules, the depart- 
ment requires that supervising teach- 
ers send in their monthly expense ac- 
counts for approval by the state su- 
perintendent. After checking, such 
statements are returned directly to the 
respective county clerks. 





T IS estimated by J. S. Donald, farm 

account specialists in the University, 
that fully 8,000 farm record books will 
be used by Badger farmers during the 
present year. The book is obtainable 
from county agents or from the uni- 
versity, for fifty cents; to schools, for 
thirty cents. According to many coun- 
try teachers this book has been a defi- 
nite help in teaching arithmetic and 
agriculture in rural schools. The Wis- 


State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN 








consin Farm Record Book trains boys 
and girls to keep their farm accounts 
in a businesslike way. It teaches them 
where losses creep in and where gains 
accumulate in the running of a farm; 
thus it is more vital to them than a 
page of ordinary arithmetic problems 
which are in no way connected with 
their daily lives. 





N ORDER to find out whether the 

owners of farm lands in high school 
districts are paying taxes for school 
purposes commensurate with taxes paid 
by persons holding property within the 
incorporated villages and cities joint 
with the same in high school districts, 
the Department of Public Instruction 
made a survey early in 1926. Three 
hundred forty-two of the 429 high 
schools in the state responded to the 
questionnaire. The high school district 
boundaries and city limits of sixty high 
school districts contain some farm 
lands. The average percent of the as- 
sessed valuation of farm lands in the 
high school districts reported is 8.4%. 
The tax paid on farm lands in these 
high school districts outside of city and 
village limits is $770,219. From the 
data collected there does not seem to be 
a very high, if any, correlation between 
the percent of assessed valuation of 
farm lands in a high school district and 
the school tax rate. The median school 
tax rate for the district high schools re- 
ported is .0132, and the median per- 
cent of assessed valuation on farm 
lands is 20.6%. 


OW is a good time to sort up your 
library. Select books for the fur- 
nace. These are your worn out volumes 
that are not worth rebinding. Books 
should not be rebound if pages are miss- 
ing or if the material is out of date. 
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Nor should they be rebound if a new 
book can be purchased for replacement 
with the money paid for rebinding. 
After the furnace has done its. work 
pack up the box to be sent to the bind- 
ery and send it off as soon as possible. 
Pack away somewhere for possible fu- 
ture use, books seldom used, old reports, 
etc. Let the shelves present only at- 
tractive, useful books. Children should 
enjoy their school library. This they 
can not do if the shelves present a run- 
down appearance. Books are of no 
value whatever unless they are used 
and they must be attractive in order to 
invite us. 


A conference made up of the super- 
intendent, the principal, the librarian 
and the class teachers’ interested, 
should be held to plan for all additions 
to the library. With the shelf list as 
a guide, the conference should appor- 
tion to the different classifications such 
funds as may seem necessary for each. 
Teachers can assist materially by call- 
ing attention to books that were espe- 
cially helpful to them in teaching else- 
where or in their summer session work 
or books they have reviewed and are 
anxious to use. A well annotated cata- 
log may then be used from which books 
may be selected. 

Every high school should purchase 
the new H. W. Wilson catalog of high 
school books just published. This is 
entitled Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, Part I and contains 
2600 titles, all annotated and classified. 
Those marked with a double star are 
first purchase books for any high school 
library. This list is approved for use 
by this department and should be in 
every high school. 


Great care should be taken in the 
purchase of new books. Many schools 
are supplied now with more books than 
standard requirements indicate. Books 
should not be purchased merely for the 
sake of spending money on the library. 
As new methods of teaching are pur- 
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sued and unit assignments are made 
far ahead, the library will come to be 
depended upon more and more for the 
material necessary in working out 
these assignments. This places the re- 
sponsibility for careful book selection 
upon those who are to use the books. 
We are, then, far more concerned with 
the quality of books selected than with 
the number purchased or the money ex- 
pended, although the number of books 
purchased and the outlay of funds are 
points to be considered in the growing 
efficiency of the library. 


HE present basis for granting state 

aid in Wisconsin is (1) a per cap- 
ita rate on a limited census and (2) a 
flat amount for certain types of schools. 
For the school year 1925-26 the per 
capita rate was $4.25 (ages 4-20) for 
the support of the elementary schools. 
The present method of distributing our 
state school fund does not furnish ade- 


quate financial support for all the com- 
mon school districts of the state with- 
out excessive taxation in the poorer 
districts. 

In Wisconsin the capital for social 


investment varies tremendously. The 
census wealth varies from $1163.00 in 
the poorest district to $26,515.00 in the 
richest. Median taxable wealth back 
of each child, based on census, $6,441; 
on enrollment, $11,477. Wealth back 
of each dollar levied ranges from $86 
to $660. Median $279.00. Wealth back 
of each teacher—median $271,492.00. 

Requisites: It is estimated that $1500 
is needed to maintain a standard one- 
room school. Assessed valuation of 
$250,000 per district necessary. <A tax ° 
rate of 6 mills to maintain such a 
school. Example of how the proposed 
bill works out in districts of less than 
$250,000 real valuation. Adams County 
District No. 3. 


Real valuation $85,260. 

$250,000 minus © $85,260 
amount less basic valuation. 

$1500 needed to maintain a standard one 
room school. 


equals $164,740, 
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$250 paid by the state, $250 paid by the 
county. 

Balance to be raised jointly by state and 
district $1,000. 

$85,260 


$250,000 
trict’s share. 
$164,740 


$250,000 
share. 

Present tax rate of district No. 3 

New tax rate on the above proposal 


times $1,000 equals $341.04 Dis- 


times $1,000 equals $658.96 State’s 


.00897 
00396 


However, the state will match the 
district’s tax rate, but whatever money 
is left over reverts to the common 
school fund. The bill does not ask for 
more money for education nor a high 
tax rate. What the bill advocates is a 
more equal distribution of money and 
a more uniform tax rate. 


THE WAUKESHA SPIRIT 


By A. E. WINSHIP in Journal of 
Education 


ITIES are now making themselves 
professionally famous with ease 
that is simply wonderful. It is 

as easy to create something wonderful 
as it used to be to borrow devices from 
others. It is a joy to visit elementary 
schools anywhere, for one is sure to 
discover something that is most inspir- 
ing. Waukesha, Wisconsin, reveals a 
spirit of progress that is simply aston- 
ishing, an important and interesting 
example of the educational creations of 
the times. 

Superintendent G. O. Banting has a 
rare gift for keeping the teaching corps 
keyed up to concert pitch, and he keeps 
the community ardently appreciative of 
the best things and of those who are 
doing the best things. He discovers 
the best professional talent, gives it the 
greatest freedom in leadership, and in- 
spires his administrative associates 
and the teaching force to discover per- 
sonal genius and make themselves mas- 
terful. 

The reading and story-telling of chil- 
dren who had been in school only five 
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months was in every way remarkable, 
but our interest was not so much in 
the achievement as in the way in which 
it was achieved, something wholly new. 

The teacher uses the Keystone slide 
projector, an instrument that functions 
in bright daylight, and throws a clear 
picture or printed matter on the black- 
board as effectively as on a screen. 

The teacher or the children can un- 
derline words with crayon of different 
colors as though it was real print in- 
stead of projected print. The teacher 
creates slides easily, makes slides of the 
daily lesson in the primer or first 
reader, projecting the lesson on the 
blackboard, magnifying emphasis or in- 
flection, and then the little people can 
replace her crayon work. The teacher 
makes slides of lessons of the same gen- 
eral character from other books, so 
that the children really use several 
primers or first readers in the same day 
or two, giving them a variety of prac- 
tice quite unusual. 

In the same way the teacher makes 
slides of pictures from many books of 
the same grade and the children tell 
stories of their own creation, an 
achievement after four months in 
school that is even more remarkable 
than their reading. 

We are confident that the Keystone 
Company will do as much for the fame 
and fortune of Amber McCabe as the 
Laidlaw Brothers have done for her su- 
pervisor, Elda R. Merton—who, by the 
way, was the initial genius of the whole 
scheme which Amber McCabe and 
other teachers are using so effectively— 
through her self-study project seat 
work, one of the marvelous professional 
creations of the day. 

It is as easy for Superintendent Bant- 
ing to discover, develop, and inspire his 
administrative associates as it used to 
be for a traditional superintendent to 
irritate them. 

The Waukesha spirit is one of the 
notable discoveries of our study of the 
better way of doing better things pro- 
fessionally. 

















EDUCATIONAL BOOK OF THE 
MONTH 


TEACHING: PROFESSION AND PRACTICE. 
By A. R. Brubacher, 297 pp. The 
Century Company. 


EVERAL years ago an article with 
the homely title “Plain Talk to 
Teachers” by President Brubacher, 

appeared in the Atlantic. It was so 
sincere, so fundamental, and so packed 
with common-sense, but withal so fair, 
so modern, and so practical that we 
have remembered it as an oasis in a 
desert of educational writing. When 
this book came to the desk the other 
day we were prepared to read some- 
thing of more than ordinary interest 
and usefulness. Nor were we disap- 
pointed, for the high level of the At- 
lantie article is maintained throughout 
the book. 

Here is a fair and temperate state- 
ment of the teacher’s place in public 
life. That the public does not recognize 
teaching as a profession in the sense 
that it recognizes the legal and medical 
professions is probably our own fault. 
Perhaps we have apologized when we 
should have acclaimed, admitted our 
failures without advertising our suc- 
cesses, accepte: criticism when we 
should have demanded evidence of fail- 
ure. President Brubacher has given 
us plenty of material to make us con- 
scious of our high calling. 

The old controversy of the relative im- 
portance of scholarship and technic is 
given a fine treatment in Chapter 
Three. Whoever maintains that those 
who know can teach, could read it with 
great profit. 

That the book is not in the Polly- 
anna style is emphasized by a chapter 
on “Negative Tendencies of the Pro- 
fession,” in which an inventory of the 
dark side of the teaching profession is 
made. 

Chapter V treats the ethical obliga- 
tions of teachers and makes clear that 
obligations are the essence of every 
profession. “It will be wholesome for 
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every teacher to rise above the petty 
things to a position from which may 
be preserved the high purposes of 
teaching and the ethical relationship to 
the child, to society, to truth.” 

One of the most inclusive Codes of 
Ethics to be found in any professional 
book is given in Chapter XIII. Our 
Association should adopt a code and 
this is an excellent foundation upon 
which to build. Of course the formu- 
lation of a code will not in itself make 
us ethical, but it has its value in clari- 
fying thinking about the relationship of 
teachers to each other, to the state, the 
child, and the home. 

This challenging and inspiring book 
is a dispassionate presentation of the 
necessity for more constructive efforts 
to bring about that professional soli- 
darity which we recognize as possible 
of achievement, but as yet unattained. 
Shall we accept the challenge? 


THE LEGISLATURE 


"THE usual report of progress cannot 
be made at this time. Many bills 
have been introduced but publication of 
most of them has been delayed. Next 
month we hope to give a complete 
list, with committee recommendations. 
There have been a few hearings but 
most bills have not been posted for hear- 
ings. The Interim Committee bill to 
abolish the compulsory provision of the 
supervising teacher law was heard by 
the Committee on Education of the Sen- 
ate but no action has been taken as this 
is written. The bill to increase high 
school tuition to an amount not exceed- 
ing three dollars a week passed the As- . 
sembly by a vote of 73 to 3. This is 
the same bill that Governor Blaine ve- 
toed two years ago. Bills covering the 
entire legislative program of the Asso- 
ciation have been prepared and intro- 
duced. 
Present indications are that the leg- 
islature will be in session until late in 
the summer. There is plenty of work 


for all of us to do. 
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LLITERACY—One of the planks in 
the Wisconsin Educational platform 
calls for the removal of adult illit- 

eracy. Many of the states have adopted 
the slogan “No Illiterates after 1930.” 
While our state ranked fourteenth in 
literacy in 1920, with a percentage of 
97.36, we should regard the 2.44 per- 
cent of illiteracy as a challenge and an 
opportunity to make Wisconsin first. 
Not that ranks are so important, but 
we are anxious that the Badger state 
should be the state of equal educa- 
tional opportunity. We realize, of 
course, that mere ability to read and 
write is not in itself a virtue; but the 
lack of it is a menace to democracy. 





VERWORKED WORDS—T here 

are fashions in words as in cloth- 
ing. A new word or phrase or slogan 
is often seized upon and used as if it 
were a new idea. Read any educational 
book or magazine of a decade ago and 
note the contrast in terminology with 
that of today. Ten years ago evaluate 
was new and it was worked to death. 
Then came urge as a noun, and it too 
passed into current usage. Today one 
is fortunate if he reads a half dozen 
pages without finding condition as a 
verb, usually transitive and in the ac- 
tive voice. It’s almost as popular as 
motivate was five years ago. Behavior- 
ism may be good or bad psychology, 
but it certainly is responsible for the 
physical and mental breakdown of 
condition v. t. It seems even to condi- 
tion the writing of this paragraph. 


There has not yet been invented a clock that can 
strike again for a man any one of the hours he 
has wasted and lost.—The Silent Partner 


BUYING BOOKS—When we have 

really taught people to love litera- 
ture we shall have convinced them that 
it is no disgrace to buy a book. Re- 
cently we bought a novel that was be- 
ing discussed and criticized in political 
circles. Plenty of people borrowed it 
who could well afford to buy it, but it 
never seemed to occur to them to make 
an investment in a book. Perhaps we 
could become popular with authors and 
publishers if we could in some way 


teach the desirability of purchasing - 


good books, to read and discuss. Read 
a book a month, and buy at least five 
books—old or new—each year. 


If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a 
state of civilization, it expects what never was and 
never will be.—Thomas Jefferson 


POLITICAL PLUMS—Followers of 

news from the capitol in recent 
weeks must be somewhat shocked at the 
attitude that seems to prevail about 
public positions. Grover Cleveland 
once said that a public office is a pub- 
lic trust, but there are those who seem 
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to think of it as a private plum. Gov- 
ernment on such a basis is bound to go 
downhill. Civics teachers have their 
work laid out for them in restoring 
something of that political idealism and 
unselfishness that made this state and 
nation the hope of free, democratic in- 
stitutions. We should insist upon 
some degree of permanence in public 
office, and a high sense of responsibility 
both from the office-holder and his crit- 
ics. The barking and snarling of the 
“outs,” the indifference of the “ins,” 
and the cynicism of the voter are more 
dangerous than high taxes or other 
things of which we complain so bit- 
terly. An intelligent interest in gov- 
ernment is our great political need to- 
day. “Milton, thou shoulds’t be living 
at this hour!” 


On the diffusion of education among the people 
rests the preservation and perpetuation of our free 
institutions.—J. L. M. Curry 


HE EDUCATION BILL—For sev- 

eral years the National Education 
Association has been urging the pass- 
age of a bill which would recognize our 
national interest in education. The 
original bill has been greatly modified 
and introduced as Senate Bill 291 and 
House Bill 5000 in the 69th Congress 
which has just closed. It received 
more support than ever before. Briefly, 
it provides a Department of Education 
with a Secretary of Education in the 
President’s Cabinet. It coordinates 
the present educational work of the fed- 
eral government. It provides for fact- 
finding investigations to aid the states 
in maintaining efficient school systems. 
It does not provide, directly or indi- 
rectly, for the nationalization of edu- 
cation. It does not infringe upon the 
existing local control of public schools, 
and it does not interfere with private 
and parochial schools. We believe that 
as now preposed the bill deserves the 
support of all school people. Wiscon- 


sin school people should study its pro- 
visions carefully and support it to the 
limit. 
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BEST EDUCATIONAL BOOKS— 

Each year the American Library 
Association and the National Educa- 
tion Association cooperate in prepar- 
ing the sixty most useful and import- 
ant books on education published dur- 
ing the year. The problem of selection 
grows more difficult each year. In 
1926 more than 250 publications were 
issued. The sixty finally selected with 
notes and a story of the method of se- 
lection are given in the March Journal 
of the National Education Association. 
As usual, books by Wisconsin educators 
are conspicuous. Here are the books 
and authors from our state: 


Barr and Burton—The Supervision 
of Instruction. 

Frank, J. O.—How to Teach General 
Science. 

Osburn, W. J.—Are We Making Good 
at Teaching History? 

Edgerton, A. H.—Vocational Guid- 
ance and Counselling. 

Lowth, F. J.—Everyday Problems of 
the Country Teacher. 

That there should one man die ignorant who had 


the capacity for knowledge, this I call a tragedy.— 
Thomas Carlyle 


N a state association magazine the 
following letter appears: 
Fellow Teachers: 





I have information that failing strength 
has compelled another of our pioneers to re- 
tire from active service. This man was a 
teacher in the one-room schools of West Vir- 
ginia for more than forty-five years. He has 
always been a clean, kindly, self-sacrificing 
character. At $30 per month he could save 
nothing to lay by for old age. There is no 
pension provision to take care of him. 

Will not a hundred,—or five hundred,— 
readers send a dollar and a word of cheer to 


care: ; and brighten the sunset of life 
for a veteran of the profession? 
M. P. Shawkey 


This won’t happen in Wisconsin be- 


.cause we have (1) a minimum salary 


law, and (2) a solid, adequate, and ef- 
fective retirement law. Both were se- 
cured by the organized efforts of the 
teachers of Wisconsin. It is good to be 
a Badger teacher! 
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HE professional spirit represented 
in the membership of state and na- 
tional education associations is in- 
dicated in the statement of membership 
here given. We are grateful for this 
fine expression of loyalty, but until we 
have aroused enough interest to put us 
in line with the states that have a per- 
fect enrollment we shall not be satisfied. 
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THE HONOR ROLL 


This record of 100% memberships is 
gratifying. There are eighteen coun- 
ties on the honor roll this year as 
against fifteen last year. Please report 
any corrections. Several cities and 
counties have almost reached the mark. 


State Institutions 


ie) Meet Mn: koa Soleo Janesville 
ene SONNY oo baad ance eae Delavan 
State Normals 
Eau Claire Platteville 
La Crosse River Falls 
Milwaukee Superior 
Oshkosh Whitewater 
Stevens Point 
Counties 
Ashland Door 
Calumet Eau Claire 
Columbia Florence 
Dane (Western Fond du Lac 
District) Kenosha 
Dodge Kewaunee 


Manitowoc 
Milwaukee 
Ozaukee 
Racine 


Cities and 


Algoma 
Altoona 
Antigo 
Appleton 
Arcadia 
Argonne 
Argyle 
Athens 
Avoca 


Bangor 
Barneveld 
Beaver Dam 
Belleville 
Beloit 

Berlin 

Black Earth 
Blanchardville 
Boscobel 
Boyceville 
Brandon 
Brillion 
Brodhead 
Brooklyn 
Bruce 
Brussels 
Butternut 


Cambria 
Cambridge 
Campbellsport 
Cedarburg 
Chilton 
Chippewa Falls 
Clear Lake 
Clinton 
Clintonville 
Iby 
Coleman 
Coloma 
Columbus 
Cornucopia 
Cuba City 
Cudahy 


De Forest 
Delavan 
Denmark 
De Pere 
Dodgeville 
Dorchester 


Eagle River 
Eau Claire 
Edgerton 
Elcho 
Elkhart Lake 





Richland 
Sheboygan 
Waukesha 


Villages 


Elkhorn 
Evansville 


Fairchild 

Fall Creek 
Fall River 
Fennimore 
Florence 
Fond du Lac 
Fort Atkinson 
Fountain City 
Fox Lake 
Friendship 


Glenbeulah 
Glidden 
Grafton 
Green Bay 
Green Lake 


Hartford 
Hartland 
Hawkins 
Highland 
Hilbert 
Hillsboro 
Hixton 
Hollandale 
Horicon 
Hortonville 
Howard’s Grove 


Tola 
Ithaca 


Janesville 
Juda 
Juneau 


Kaukauna 
Kenosha 
Kewaskum 
Kewaunee 
Kiel 


Lake Geneva 
Lake Mills 
Lancaster 
Laona 
Lena 
Linden 
Livingston 
Lodi 
Lomira 
Lone Rock 
Luxemburg 

















Madison 
Manawa 
Manitowoc 
Marion 
Markesan 
Marshall 
Marshfield 
Mason 
Mattoon 
Mauston 
Mayville 
Mazomanie 
Menomonee Falls 
Merrill 
Middleton 
Milton 
Milwaukee 
Mineral Point 
Minocqua 
Monroe 
Montfort 
Monticello 
Mosinee 
Mount Horeb 
Mukwonago 
Muscoda 


Neenah 
Neillsville 
Nekoosa 

New Holstein 
New Lisbon 
New London 
Niagara 

North Fond du Lac 
North Freedom 
North Milwaukee 
Norwalk 


Oakfield 
Oconomowoc 
Oconto 
Oconto Falls 
Ondassagon 
Oregon 
Orfordville 
Oshkosh 


Pardeeville 
Pepin 

Peshtigo 
Pewaukee 
Phelps 

Phillips 
Pittsville 
Platteville 
Plymouth 
Portage 

Port Edwards 
Port Washington 
Poynette 

Prairie du Chien 
Prairie du Sac 


Prescott 
Princeton 
Pulaski 


Racine 
Randolph 
Random Lake 
Red Granite 
Reedsburg 
Reedsville 
Reeseville 
Rhinelander 
Rice Lake 
Richland Center 
Ripon 
Roberts 


Sextonville 
Shawano 
Sheboygan 
Sheboygan Falls 
Slinger 

South Milwaukee 
Sparta 

Stevens Point 
Stockbridge 
Stoughton 
Sturgeon Bay 
Superior 

Suring 


Tomah 
Tomahawk 
Two Rivers 


Union Grove 


Valders 
Verona 
Viola 
Viroqua 


Waldo 
Walworth 
Waterford 
Waterloo 
Watertown 
Waukesha 
Waupaca 
Waupun 
Wausau 
Wauwatosa 
Wauzeka 
West Allis 
West Bend 
West De Pere 
West Salem 
Weyauwega 
Whitewater 
Wild Rose 
Wilmot 
Winneconne 
Wisconsin Rapids 
Wonewoc 





When. the fight begins within himself 
A man’s worth something.—Browning 
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AVAILABLE PUBLICATIONS OF 
We as 


Wisconsin History Test 

Wisconsin Rural School Survey — Re- 
port of Finance Survey Committee 

Study by Elementary School Principals 
Department—Part I, Tne Work of 
Pupils in Connection With Concrete 
Problems in Arithmetic; Part II, The 
Professional Activities of Principals 
and Teachers 

Wisconsin Rural School Survey—Re- 
port of Building Survey Committee 

Research Bulletin of W. T. A.—Teach- 
ers Salaries in Wisconsin (1924) 

Outline Report of the Committee on the 
Teaching of Civics 


AVAILABLE ISSUES OF THE 
JOURNAL 


June, 1925— 
The Story 
Doudna 
Ear & Eye—The Way of the Child 
to the Printed Page—A. W. Burr 
Sept., 1925— 
Hamlin Garland (1st Installment) 
Wis. Inventors & Inventions—The 
Typewriter 
Oct., 1925— 
Hamlin Garland (Concluded) 
Wis. Inventors & Inventions—The 
Twine Binder 
Wisconsin’s Part Time Schools 


Nov., 1925— 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Wis. Inventors & Inventions—The 
Roller Mill 


Dec., 1925— 
Some Correlations With English— 
George E. Teter 
Benefits of the Retirement System to 
the Teacher—Herman L. Ekern 
Jan., 1926— 
Grant Showerman 
Wis. Inventors & Inventions— 
Stephen Babcock Milk Test 
Supreme Court Decision in Retire- 
ment Fund Case 


of Wisconsin—FE. G. 
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Feb., 1926— 

William Ellery Leonard 

Setting Health Standards & Prevent- 
ing Accidents—A. G. Meating 

The Responsibility of the Physical 
Educator in a Modern Program— 
A. L. Trester 

Supreme Court Decision 
Rule Case 


in Home 


Mar., 1926— 
James Gates Percival 
Rural Schools and the County Agent 
—wW. W. Clark 
Social Aspects of Rural Education— 
Lois Coffey Mossman 


April, 1926— 
Is Reading a Virtue?—Mary Kathar- 
ine Reely 
What is a Socialized Recitation—ZJ. T. 
Giles 


May, 1926— 

Practical Value of Public School 
Music—Ear] L. Baker 

Picture Study in Elementary Schools 
—O. W. Neale 

An Experiment in Teaching Civics— 
W. C. Hewitt 

The P. T. A. as a Community Builder 
—A. G. Meating 


Sept., 1926— 

The Place of Activities in the Work 
of the Intermediate Grades—Lois 
Coffey Mossman 

The Truth About Window Ventilat- 
ing—H. W. Schmidt 

Code of Ethics for Superintendents 
of Schools 


Oct., 1926— 
Money—Ernest E. Horth 
Charles David Stewart 


Nov., 1926— 
Wisconsin’s First Territorial Gov- 
ernor, Henry Dodge 


Dec., 1926— 
This Modern Age—Walter Lippman 
The Modern Kindergarten—Ben J. 
Rohan 
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Jan., 1927— + 
The Challenge of the One-Room 
Rural School—Virginia Foulk 
Living Civics—May Van Kirk 
Zona Gale 
Feb., 1927— 
Vitalizing the Teaching of American 
History—A. S. Barr 


We shall be glad to send supplies of 
these magazines and studies for class- 
room use. 





TEACHING MATERIALS 


New Era in School Year Books. A 
series of helps on school publications for 
editors, business managers, or faculty 
advisors. 

“Old Ironsides.” A reproduction of 
Gordon Grant’s oil painting of this fa- 
mous frigate just completed for the Na- 
tional “Save Old Ironsides” fund. Size 
17x21 inches. Cost 25¢. 

The Story of the Typewriter. An 
interesting history of the invention of 
this machine. A limited supply avail- 
able. 

Material for Bird Study. Helps in 
organizing bird study clubs. Also list 
of bird study books and supplies. 

If you are interested in any of this 
material ask us to have it sent to you. 
Requests must be made on school sta- 
tionery or have the O. K. of superin- 
tendent or principal and must show the 
title of the applicant. Only one exhibit 
to a school. Coins are sent at the send- 
er’s risk. Remittance must accompany 
request. 





This is the true joy in life: the being 
used for a purpose recognized by your- 
self as a mighty one; the being thor- 
oughly worn out before you are thrown 
on the scrap heap; the being a force of 
nature, instead of a feverish, selfish 
little clod of ailments and grievances, 
complaining that the world will not de- 
vote itself to making you happy. 


—George Bernard Shaw, “Man and 
Superman” 





























. We get no good 
By being ungenerous, even to a book, 
And calculating profits,—so much help 


By so much reading. It is rather when 

We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 

Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s profound, 

Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth— 

Tis then we get the right good from a book. 
Elizabeth B. Browning 


The Poetry Book. Miriam B. Huber, Her- 
bert B. Bruner, and Chas. M. Curry. II- 
lus. by Marjorie Hartwell. Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co., Chicago. 

A series of reading books in nine volumes, 
one for each year of the elementary and ju- 
nior high schools, based on two years of ex- 
tensive analysis and experimentation to de- 
termine the selection and grade placement of 
poetry material. The books are a distinct 
achievement—in content, in illustration, in 
printing. Any child who has used them un- 
der wise direction will, by the time he reaches 
the senior high school, have acquired an un- 
derstanding of and love for poetry greater 
than that of most of his elders. 


A full account of the entire experiment, 
with tabulations of all results, and with sug- 
gestions for the reading and teaching of 
poetry in the schools, is given in Children’s 
Interests in Poetry, also published by Rand 
McNally & Co. 


The Foods We Eat 

The Clothes We Wear 

The Houses We Live In 

By Frank G. and Frances Carpenter, Ameri- 
can Book Co., Chicago. 


A series of industrial readers, for use in the 
lower grades of the elementary schools. In 
the “Journey Club Travels” the children, as a 
self organized Club, take trips to all parts of 
their own and many other countries. The 
text is the story of their personal observa- 
tions. The books are profusely illustrated. 
Teaching suggestions are also included. 


— from the Works of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Edited, with introductions and notes, by 
Harry W. Hastings and Harold W. Thompson, 
New York State College for Teachers. 262 pp. 
F. M. Ambrose & Co., New York. 


Includes letters and the most nearly com- 
plete of Lincoln’s autobiographical sketches, 
and supplies supplementary chronological 
tables which show the events in Lincoln’s life, 
summarize the history of his period, and 
bring together the titles of important literary 
works evoked by the slavery issue during his 
time. Study questions have been worked out 
for use in tracing the development of Lin- 
coln’s statesmanship. The first Lincoln—Doug- 


he BOOK SHELF 

















las debate is included, to illustrate the merits 
and the defects of argument, and the argu- 
ments of both speakers are analyzed in se- 
ries of questions. The book ought to be on 
every upper grade and high school class, book- 
shelf. 


The Wonderful Tune 
The Great Conquest 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 

These volumes are Books Three and Four 
(for grades six and seven, respectively) of 
the splendid Atlantic Readers, edited by 
Randall J. Condon. 

It has been raised to an art by Mr. Con- 
don—this making of readers for school chil- 
dren. He knows the human hunger for 
beauty, and in selections, editorial notes, pic- 
tures, and typography, seeks to satisfy the 
hunger and help keep high the young stu- 
dent’s aspirations. 


Everyday Problems of the Country Teacher. 
By Frank J. Lowth. 563 pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, Chicago. 


The author, who is well known as a leader 
in the professional improvement of the coun- 
try school, has brought together the results of 
a long and successful study of the professional 
problems of the country teacher. Needless to 
say, it is practical to the last degree. There 
is a minimum of theory with a wealth of con- 
crete direction. It is a veritable cyclopaedia 
of practice. We doubt if sets of helps costing 
many times the price of this book contain so 
much helpful material. As a desk book for the 
busy teacher of the one-room rural school it 
leaves little to be desired. Principal Lowth 
has done a good piece of work. 


Poems and Stories. 334 pp. Eau Claire Book 
& Stationery Co. 

Delia E. Kibbe, Maybelle G. Bush, and S. M. 
Thomas, state supervisors of schools, have 
prepared this collection of poems and stories 
for the elementary grades as indicated in the 
Wisconsin Course of Study, prepared by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

This most valuable compilation contains ac- 
ceptable versions of the stories and specific 
helps in teaching them. The suggestions to 
teachers are based upon the Thorndike laws 
of learning, with special emphasis upon the 
law of readiness. The poems to be studied 
are printed in full and each one is followed 
by explicit directions and suggestions for 
teaching. A book to be on the desk of every 
teacher in the elementary schools of Wis- 
consin. 
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Story-World 
Readers 


HIS new series of readers for 

grades 1 to 4, by Ambrose L. 

Suhrie and Myrtle Garrison Gee, 
of New York University, is first of all 
distinguished by its new story content. 
There is absolutely no duplication of ma- 
terial in any other school readers. This is 
assured by the fact that the series is 
based upon the copyrighted stories of 
John Martin’s Book, which have been 
selected, adapted, and grouped for school 
use. _ Consider what it means to have 
entirely new reading material at this 
time when extensive reading is being re- 
quired in all grades. 


The four books are now ready under the 
titles Story-Folk, Story-Fun, Story- 
Friends, Story-Adventures. Send for 
additional information and prices. 


Ardin L. Johnson World Book Company 
Wisconsin Rep. 2126 Prairie Avenue 
Box 393, Wautoma Chicago, Hlinois 














CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT—E™merson 











This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books, designed for 
CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools and 
President of the N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence 


Book | The Understanding Prince | Grade WV 
Book {1 High and Far Grade V 
Book II] The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade Vill 


Books I, II and III were adopted in 
December as basal readers for the pub- 
lic schools of Montana. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY - 


4 Beacan St, Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicage 








Our advertisers can stock your bookshelves pretty well. 





The Path of Learning. Edited by Holmes & 
Fowler. 488 pp. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

This is a collection of twenty-four essays 
and articles on education that have appeared 
in the past fifteen years. There is an illumi- 
nating introductory essay by Dean Holmes. 
The selections are not technical, scientific, or 
loaded with the jargon of the professional 
educator. Rather, they belong to the litera- 
ture of interpretation which is becoming so 
popular in these days of outlines of history 
and stories of philosophy. Since education is 
everybody’s business it would scem an ad- 
mirable thing if this book were made avail- 
able to the great public which supports the 
schools. 


The Winston Simplified Dictionary. Advance 
edition. 1260 pp. Edited by Lewis, Canby, 
and Brown. The John C. Winston Co., 
Chicago. 

A new and original dictionary. It includes 
all of the words likely to be needed by high 
school and college classes. It satisfies the 
most exacting requirements of scholarship. 
It is complete, easy of reference, and so far 
as we can tell accurate. The large type in- 
vites reference and makes it easy to use. 
There are over 3000 text illustrations, eight 
full page color illustrations, and sixteen pages 
of colored reference maps, There is a splendid 
brief history of the English language. Teach- 
ers will appreciate the “Directions for the 
Use of This Book.” This new dictionary will 
do much to overcome the prevalent careless- 
ness in the use of the dictionary as a mine of 
English usage. It is a welcome addition to our 
reference shelf. 


Journalism for High Schools. By William N. 
gs 318 pp. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
The head of the English department of the 
Shortridge high school, Indianapolis, has 
brought together his sixteen years of experi- 
ence in observing the value of journalistic 
writing in the high school. Chapter XIV, A 
High School Style Book, would be of value 
ne ged English teacher. A very practical 
ook. 


Educational Hygiene. By L. A. Averill. 546 
pp. Houghton Mifflin Co., Chicago. 

This is a pioneer book. We are quoting 
Professor Cubberley as representing the best 
interpretation of the book. 

“Professor Averill’s Educational Hygiene is 
interestingly written, well illustrated, accurate 
in its scientific knowledge, and constructive in 
its proposals for procedures in teaching. Any 
teacher, whether in training or in service, who 
studies this book carefully can scarcely help 
becoming a better and a more intelligent 
teacher of health and physical development 
work in our schools, 

“This book offers a basis for a solid and 
substantial course for teachers in training in 
normal schools and colleges—one that will give 
them a firm foundation for health and hy- 
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giene teaching in the schools. Such a course 
in a teacher-training institution is of far 
more importance in the training df prospective 
teachers than a course in the pedagogy of 
arithmetic or grammar or a course in general 
methods, important as these may be, because 
the formation of good health habits, based on 
knowledge of the human mechanism and ap- 
preciation of the importance of good health, 
is fundamental to proper living and intelligent 
citizenship.” 





PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Youth and the Beautiful. Vol. 1, No. 1, of 
School Betterment Studies, Henry C. 
Frick Educational Commission, Pitts- 


burgh. 


A most valuable report of an experiment 
in introducing Youth direct to Beauty, which 
proved so interesting that it was deemed 
worthy of record and distribution. Artists of 
outstanding personality and ability presented 
to the high school pupils of Pittsburgh those 
phases of Beauty which their chosen arts re- 
veal. The results are carefully noted, ana- 
lysed, and interpreted in this report, which 
will be sent free to anyone who writes for it. 


How to Apply for a School and Secure Pro- 
motion. Published by the Rocky Moun- 
tain Teachers’ Agency, Denver, Colorado. 


A lot of sensible reminders about applying 
for a position. Includes the laws of certifica- 
tion of teachers of the Western states. Sent 
free to members, and to non-members for 50¢ 
in stamps. 


Survey of Printing Instruction and a Directory 
of Printing Teachers and Schools of Print- 
ing. 

Thirteen types of schools were investigated 
to secure the material in these two publica- 
tions of the United Typothetae of America. 
Among the subjects discussed in the survey 
are the growth of printing education, printing 
text material, and the objectives in printing 


instruction. Both publications are issued free 
on request. We shall be glad to procure them 
for you. 


The Teaching of Current Events. By Regi- 
nald §S. Kimball. American Education 
Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 


Intended to provide a basic course in cur- 
rent events methodology. Includes practical 
classroom devices based on successful experi- 
ences of teachers of all grades and all types 
of schools, a bibliography of magazine arti- 
cles dealing with current events, and a sug- 
gested constitution for a current events club. 
Single copy 25¢; 30 or more to one address, 
15¢ each. 
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THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
For School and Life 


By DeGROAT — FIRMAN — SMITH 








Some of the features 
which make the ‘TROQU OIS ARITHMETICS 
OUTSTANDING 


pA ae are the first scientific arithme- 

All drill on the 390 Number 

je A B is in direct proportion 

to their relative difficulty. Never be- 

fore has this been given in a basal 
arithmetic textbook. 

II. All process developments are complete 
and come in a sequence natural to the 
child. They are simple, thorough and 
in accord with the best modern thought. 

III. The problems throughout have a child 
appeal. 

IV. Tests are frequent and varied; many of 
he <b are diagnostic, remedial and self- 
rat 

Vv. The language is clearly understandable 
to the child. By this one stroke, the 
IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS solve a 
large percentage of all problem errors. 
(See page 179, 1926 N. E. A. Yearbook). 

Why not adopt the Iroquois Arithmetics? 


They have set a new standard in arithme- 
tic textbook achievement. 











IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ine. 


Home Office 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Dallas Chicago 


Atlanta 














Organization of the U. S. Government out- 
lined in charts. Reprinted from the U.S. 
Daily. 


Especially valuable for classes in civics and 
history. Eighteen charts in a folder of 24 
Corporation of America, Washington, D. C. 
Single copies 25¢; lots of 10 to 50, each 20¢; 
51 to 100, each 15¢ 101 to 500, each 12¢; 501 
or more, each 10¢. 

A. N. 


Palmer Method Handwriting. Palmer 


Co., Chicago. 


A simplified self-teaching manual for third 
and fourth grades, addressed to both pupils 
and teachers. Movement drills lead directly 
to writing letters, words, and _ sentences. 
Photo-engraved specimens of work done by 
other pupils in the same grades offer chance 
for measuring progress. Free sample sent to 
any principal, superintendent, or teacher, on 
request. 








If you are teaching INVENTIONS AND 
THE DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE, your 
pupils should have in their hands copies 
of “PIONEERS OF PROGRESS.” Send 5 
cents for a sample copy. Its use by your 


pupils will eliminate classroom dictation 
in History. 

SAMUEL 0. KUHN 
3100 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 











We refuse all questionable advertising. 
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CALENDAR 


State School Boards, Madison, April 7 

City Superintendents’ Association, Madison, 
April 8 

International Kindergarten Union, New 
Haven, Conn., April 25-29 

National Music Week, May 1-7 

Western Arts Assn., Milwaukee, May 4-7 

Good-Will Day, May 18 

N. E. A., Seattle, July 3-8 

World Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions, Toronto, Aug. 7-12 

Wisconsin Teachers Association, Milwaukee, 
November 3-4-5 





Eleven alumni of the University of Wis- 
consin now are college presidents and five are 
normal school presidents. 





The voters of School District 14, town of 
Sheboygan Falls, have filed an application for 
a loan from the state, to help finance a two- 
room building. District Jt. 14 was a one- 
room school until this year. 





Adell, an incorporated village maintaining 
a two-department school, has voted to erect a 
new school building. 





Sandy Slope school, Dist. 6, Grand Chute, 
Outagamie county, was dedicated Thursday 
evening, February 10. This school is located 
on the old mail trail from Green Bay to Stev- 
ens Point, and was traveled by Jean Nicolet 
and fur traders back as far as 1634 or 1635. 
The clerk, Walter Lowenhagen, referred to 
the long line of history back of the people 
of this locality. He said they had reason to 
be proud of their record because of its im- 
portant beginning and significant contribu- 
tions to local history. Having worn out two 
or three school houses since pioneer days, they 
were now dedicating a new one to the Laath 
of their district. The teacher, Miss Mae 
Strelke, accepted the key to the new building 
and gave an interesting talk to the parents. 
Superintendent A. G. Meating and Inspector 
George S. Dick talked upon cooperation and 
modern educational ideals. 





The Langlade County Woman’s Clubs have 
gone on record as favoring Superintendent 
Callahan’s educational program. The county 
president, Mrs. Guy Tillman of Parrish, sent 
circular letters to all club presidents asking 
them to take a vote of all members in favor 
of the bill. All members have responded in 
favor of it. 





Waupun has engaged a school nurse for the 
remainder of the school year and a program 
of Health supervision has been started. 


The Madison group of Wisconsin Admini- 
strative Women in Education held their an- 
nual breakfast February 12. J.T. Giles, J. H. 
Kolb, and C. Merriman addressed the group, 
which included county superintendents, super- 
vising teachers, heads of departments in high 
schools and state schools, directors of schools 
of nursing, and state supervisors of schools 
of various types. This group is part of a na- 
tional organization which corresponds in sev- 
eral respects to the various School Masters 
Clubs. Its purpose is to afford opportunity 
for administrative women in all types of edu- 
cational work to become acquainted and to be- 
come better informed regarding their common 
problems. There are about 150 members in 
the Wisconsin organization. 





The school board of the Argonne Consoli- 
dated School, Forest county, engages a com- 
petent cook to prepare and serve, free of 
charge, one warm luncheon dish to all trans- 
ported pupils. At eleven thirty, the lower 
hall is filled with orderly primary pupils who 
sit at the long tables quickly put in place by 
older boys. The little folks eat their lunch 
and enjoy with it the savory soup or cocoa. 
At twelve the older pupils are served. One 
teacher is in charge with the person who pre- 
pares the food. 

Principal Ray Fairbrother feels that this 
plan, more, perhaps, than any other one 
factor, is responsible for the ease with which 
the pupils are managed during the noon hour. 





Prin. E. J. Shellman of Crandon has or- 
ganized a night school for the benefit of those 
who are unable to attend school during the 
day. 





The Friendship Parent-Teacher association 
meeting held on February 14 dealt with the 
problem of juvenile shortcoming, its causes 
and suggested cures. The following talks 
were given: What a Judge Learns; As a 
Pastor Sees It; What Father Thinks; What 
Mother Knows; Observations of the County 
Superintendent; Experiences of the High 
School Principal; What are Athletics For; 
What To Do With That Day Between Satur- 
day and Monday. Seventy-five people at- 
tended. 





Waupun has a high school band of 45 
pieces. 





Miss Anne Gray has recently begun work 
as supervising teacher of Forest county. Miss 
Gray formerly taught in a Western state 
normal school, and last year in the vocational 
school at Menasha. 
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These Orthophonic Records 
are created especially for 
your class-work 


Here is real music for your lis- 
teners in their day-by-day study. 
Music pure—as though hearing 
Casals at the actual moment of 
his playing Schubert’s Moment 
Musical. Bells, harps, ’cellos, 
violins playing softly, /iving/y, the 
master melodies you give the child 
as a basis for his whole music life. 
Sensibly, you believe in intense 
ear-training. You open the mind 
of the child to the beauty of 
sound, first, before puzzling him 





with strange, printed bars and 
clefs. Henceforth you need use 
only Orthophonic music. 

Here is a partial list of the Vic- 
tor Orthophonic Records to in- 
spire your daily work. Tear out 
this list and fold it in your purse, 
and take it with you to any dealer 
in Victor products. Normal 
school instructors, music super- 
visors, schools . . . all recommend 
impressively the use of Victor 
Orthophonic Records. 


we aw 


Primary Songs 


Jack in the Pulpit (2) In 
the Belfry (3) Corn Soldiers 
(4) Naming the Trees (5) 
The Squirrel (6)-The 
Windmill. GREEN. Riggetty 
Jig (2) Singing School (3) 
Dancing Song (4+) Dancing 
in May (5) Mother Goose 
Lullaby, GREEN. 


No. 19891, 75c 


Flute. 


Oboe and 


(Schubert) 


Melodies and Instru- 
mental Combinations 


Badinage (Herbert) Piccolo. 
Legend of the Bells (Plan- 
quette) Bells. Humoresque 
(Dvorak) Violin. Scherzo 
from Third Symphony 
(Beethoven) 
Menuett (Paderewski) 
Viola. Gavotte (Popper) 
Violin. Menuett in G 
(Beethoven) Cornet Duet. beer) Bass 


Flute Melody (Indian) 


No. 20164, 75c 


Morning (Grieg) Flute, 
Piano. 
Bachus (Mozart) Piccolo, 
Bassoon, and Piano. Can- 
zonetta (Gaspari) Violin, 
’Cello and Harp. Serenade 
Cornet, Trom- 
bone and Piano. 
(Emmett) Bells and Celeste. 
Go, Pretty Rose (Marzials) 
Violin, Flute and Piano. 


Cavitana (Beethoven) Oboe, 
French Horn 
Romance (Halevey) Clari- 
Bassoon, net, Bassoon 

Shepherd Song 
English Horn and Piano, 
Coronation March (Meyer- 
Clarinet and 


Piano. Air from “La Juive.” 
(Halevey) English Horn, 
Viola and Piano. Voice of 
Love (Schumann) Flute, 
’Cello and Piano. 


No. 20150, 75c 


Beautiful Things Just 
to Hear! 


V ivate 


carolle (Offenbach) vicror 
ORCHESTRA. 


No. 26011, 75c 
O Vermeland (Swedish Folk 


Lullaby 


No. 19926, 75c Song) VICTOR STRING EN- 


SEMBLE, 

No. 19923, 75c 
Minuet (Bach) KREISLER. 

No. 1136, $1.50 
Moment Musical (Schubert) 
CASALS, 

No. 1143, $1.50 


and Piano. 


and Piano. 
(Wagner) 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 











Tales of Hoffman — Bar- ° 
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The educational value of music is undeniable. 





Visual Instruction 


Lantern Slides 


Stereoscopes 


Daylight Lantern 
Stereographs 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


Social Sciences High School Sciences 
Primary Reading Map Slides 


Write for further information 


Keystone View Co. 


Meadville, Penn’a 


W. E. GRAVES 
Lock Box 546 Madison, Wis. 
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aerial barrage \ 


such as — 

/ audion junior college 
rotogravure Blue Cross 
relativity realtor vitamin 
overhead C-tube  shoneen 


broadcast Esthonia hyzone 
paravane sugamo  Fascisti 
eugenism gaine allergy 
agrimotor aerial cascade 
* megabar mystery ship 
fourth dimension Hejaz 
are clearly defined in the 
**Supreme Authority” — 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Write for 
Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


\ Springfield, Massachusetts { 














When you want a dictionary, or lanterns, or slides, try these people. 


_ Public, parochial, normal, and rural schools 
in and around Kaukauna will exhibit great 
quantities of school work at the Mid-Winter 
Fair to be held in Kaukauna March 16-17-18. 
W. P. Hagman of the Outagamie Rural Nor- 
mal school has been elected general chairman 


of the fair. 





Three new buildings were occupied in She- 
boygan county during the winter: Greenbush 
No. 5 erected a $4500 structure on the founda- 
tion of the old building, Mitchell Jt. 11, a new 
$7000 one-room school, while the people of 
Rhine Jt. 11 have housed their children in an 
$8500 building. 





The Shorewood (Milwaukee) public schools 
are preparing a course of study in reading, 
and they are interested to hear from teachers 
over the state who have tried out original 
projects in reading. Miss Beulah D. Kobler, 
principal of the Lake Bluff school, is chair- 
man of the committee on primary reading. 
Miss Laura E. Kellar, principal of the At- 
water school, is chairman of the intermediate 
grades in reading. 





On February 14, a night session was held 
in the Eagle River High school. This gave 
those parents who do not have time to visit 
during the day a chance to see the school in 
operation. Only parents were allowed to 
come, and more than a hundred attended. 
The affair was a decided success and is rec- 
ommended for trial by other schools. 





A large, three-months-old-size baby doll has 
been purchased by the Eagle River High 
school. It is used as a model for the course 
in infant care given to the girls in the do- 
mestic science department. 





The Cumberland city schools have heated 
both school buildings with Oil-O-Matic heat- 
ers this winter. Those living in the vicinity 
of the school buildings are now very happy. 





Cumberland pays grade and high school 
teachers a bonus of five dollars a month if 
they attend a university summer session. It 
proves a decided stimulus to summer attend- 
ance. 





Considerable interest centered about the 
school- work discussions in the recent sessions 
of the Adams county board. The outcome 
was an increase of $25 per month in the sal- 
ary of the county superintendent and an ap- 
propriation of $350 to supply uniform records 
report cards, registers, etc., to school districts 
without cost. 





Students of the Outagamie Rural Normal 
school are enjoying the most comfortable year 
in the history of the school because of the 
new steam heating plant recently installed at 
a cost of eleven thousand dollars. 
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The Shorewood board of education unani- 
mously adopted rules of tenure for their 
teaching force, providing for a no-contract 
system with a three-year probationary period, 
after which the teacher goes on the perma- 
nent list. Shorewood schools have a salary 
schedule of $1200 to $2600 in the grades and 
$1600 to $3600 in the high school. 





The Wisconsin State Kindergarten Associa- 
tion recently established office room in the 
headquarters of the Milwaukee Teachers As- 
sociation, Room 150, Hotel Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee. This assures the association a per- 
manent address with one officer, Miss Vir- 
ginia Zillier, Treasurer, in charge. The 
project was acted upon at the annual meeting 
of the W. S. K. A. in November, and the 
business arrangements, purchasing and in- 
stalling of equipment, were completed by the 
middle of December. 

The president of the Association, Miss Caro- 
line Barbour, writes that it is the wish of the 
executive board that much use should be made 
of the permanent headquarters. Letters for 
help or for lists will be promptly answered. 
Orders for the “Toy Bulletin” can be placed 
there, and any other business such as pay- 
ment of dues, etc., will be attended to from 
that office. 





The East Central Group of Supervising 
Teachers met at Fond du Lac, February 3, 
for an all day session. Definite plans were 
made for each supervising teacher to work 
out a unit assignment in geography covering 
the division given in the state course of 
study. The group plans to meet some time 
in March or April to criticize the work done 
by each individual. The plan is to get this 
material ready so that it may be given to the 
teachers at the organization institute in the 
fall. A group of assignments will be worked 
out that will cover the entire course of study 
in 6th and 7th grade geography for next 
year. 

The following supervisors attended the 
meeting: H.M.Genskow, Washington county; 
Edna Leith and Ruby O. Fletcher, Fond du 
Lac county; Lewis Marchenkuske, Green Lake 
county; Grace Blackford and Mary Sanders, 
Sheboygan county; Evelyn Davies, Waushara 
county; Anna Ryss, Winnebago county. 





The city council of Rice Lake has approved 
a resolution of the board of education provid- 
ing for the erection of a modern 8 room build- 
ing on the site of the present Lincoln school. 
Rice Lake has embarked upon a definite school 
building program. 





An opportunity class was established at 
Watertown with the opening of the year 1927. 
Twelve pupils, selected on the basis of tests 
by the State Department, are now enrolled. 
Miss Helen Reilly is in charge of the work. 
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You'll Find a Lot of 
“Grist for the Mill” 
in this Fine Booklet 


“NEW Art Ideas for Spring” is the 
name of our latest and greatest 
booklet of helpful hints and interesting 
classroom projects for grade school art 
and handicraft work. There’s more real 
“food” packed between the covers of 
this little brochure than any other you 
ever saw, Every teacher should have it. 
Write for your copy today. 


THE AMERICAN on COMPANY 


MAYES —— 


ANoracromes 4 
Baas 


q LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 _ 
92 Years of Faithful Service 











Biology Instructor’s Desk No. 1034 


FOR 22 YEARS 
More Laboratory Furniture 


For 22 years this company has manu- 
factured more Laboratory Furniture of 
high quality than any other similar insti- 
tution in the world. 

This company was a pioneer in its field, 
and has now become the highest authority 
in the designing, construction and instal- 
lation of Laboratory Furniture. 

Your requirements, whether for stan- 
dard or special laboratory equipment for 
any purpose, will have immediate and 
careful attention on application. 

The Kewaunee Book of Laboratory Furniture of over 
400 pages, { fully illustrated, with floor plans and designs 
is furnished to those interested who apply on letter- 
head o of their institution or give their position, post free. 

Address all inquiries to home office at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


G. Campbell Teese. J ona ee Mee 
fio LINCOLN sT., K Ww. 
New York Office, eT) D vith A y 
Offices in Principal Cities 





These companies have worked to help you teach more effectively. 
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VICTOR | 


Educational-- 


--Records 


In Stock 
At All Times 


Apply to us for 
Information 


Eau Claire 


Book & Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

















WINSTON 


If you teach CIVICS 


OUR 
COMMUNITY LIFE 


By KING AND BARNARD 
A new civics for use in Junior High Schools 
and the first year of Senior High Schools. No 
other book contains such a wealth of material 
or gives such a complete picture of modern 
community life. Literature upon request. 


THE 


TEN DREAMS OF 
ZACH PETERS 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN 


A civics reader that is des- 
tined to become a classic. 
Enables any pupil to really 
understand the Constitution. 

17% Send for ‘We, the People” 
= -—the First Dream. 











THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY’ 
Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 


623-643 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
Dallas San Francisco Atlanta 














= FOR TEXTBOOKS 


“Eau Claire B. & S.” and ‘‘Winston’s’’—old names and good. 


Former State Commissioner of Education 
of Pennsylvania, Thomas Finnegan, spenc 
three days in Kenosha recently in conference 
with Supt. Loomis and the Board of Educa- 
tion on plans for the future development of 
the schools. 





The addition to the Jefferson school in Rice 
Lake was ready for occupancy at the begin- 
ning of the second semester. The new build- 
ing is of fireproof construction and is strictly 
modern in every way. A housewarming, at- 
tended by about 700 people of the district af- 
fected, was held when the building was com- 
pleted. 





Supt. H. C. Wegner of the Waupun schools 
has designed a twelve year pupil’s permanent 
record card. It is a complete record of pu- 
pils from the kindergarten through the high 
school. 





The principals of the Milwaukee suburban 
high schools (Shorewood, North Milwaukee, 
Wauwatosa, West Allis, Cudahy, South Mil- 
waukee, and Waukesha) met at West Allis 
February 15 to discuss school problems. An- 
other meeting was held at Waukesha on 
March 8. A_ suburban music contest is 
planned, to include the bands, orchestras, and 
glee clubs. 





Supt. H. P. Reid, County Agent H. Mur- 
ray, and Principal Edward H. Shea are car- 
rying a program of Thrift talks into the 
state graded schools of Adams county. 





Dr. Angelo Patri of New York spoke at the 
Miiwaukee State Normal school February 24, 
on “Growth and Discipline.” This was Dr. 
Patri’s first appearance in Milwaukee. 

He was brought by the Monday Evening 
Club of Plymouth Church, a small group of 
teachers and business women who are en- 
deavoring to raise funds for a college in the 
northern woods of Wisconsin. If this ven- 
ture is successful, the Club proposes to se- 
cure other educators of note. 





A 387 piece band has been organized in the 
Princeton high school. Ernest Weber, band 
director, gives instruction all day on Friday. 





The Watertown board of education re-es- 
tablished a special department in speech cor- 
rection, after dropping the work for a few 
months. Miss Jean Dunbar, a graduate of 
the University, was placed in charge. Over 
70 pupils are now receiving remedial help in 
overcoming speech defects. 





The junior class of Waupun high school 
have adopted a school seal for their class 
rings for the next 3 years. Prices of rings 
have thus been reduced a third. 























F. V. Powell, superintendent of schools at 
Platteville, was elected president of the South- 
ern Wisconsin Teachers association. Other 
officers are: A. R. Page, Whitewater, first 
vice-president; Edith McEachron, Union 
Grove, second vice-president; Vida Smith, 
Madison, secretary; Earl McInnis, Jefferson, 
treasurer; S. M. Thomas, of the state depart- 
ment of public instruction, was elected a 
member of the executive committee. 





Representatives of the Northern group of 
the Wisconsin Supervising Teachers’ organi- 
zation who attended the mid-winter meeting 
held in Spooner recently report one of the 
most successful gatherings held in recent 
years. A full day’s program had been sched- 
uled and was accomplished. 

The forenoon session consisted of talks and 
discussions of problems that have been met 
in the work in the various counties. The 
afternoon was devoted entirely to the prepara- 
tion of the unit assignment work for the sec- 
ond issue of the Supervising Teachers’ Ex- 
change, which will be published soon. 





The pioneer story contest conducted by the 
La Crosse County Historical society last year 
was a decided success. Some seventy stories 
written by students in rural and high schools 
were submitted and eighteen prizes amounting 
to $30 were distributed. Teachers report 
much interest and practical benefit from the 
work done by their pupils. 

A similar contest, differing in details, has 
been announced. As last year, there are two 
classes of contestants. Class A includes pu- 
pils in the rural, state graded, and parochial 
schools of La Crosse county. Class B_ in- 
cludes pupils in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades of public and parochial schools 
in the cities and villages of the county. 

As before, the purpose of the contest is to 
bring to light the stories of pioneer times 
hidden in the memories and personal records 
of old residents. The essays may be either 
narrative or descriptive. They may cover ex- 
periences in La Crosse county or those met 
on a journey to this county. They need not 
be stories of long ago. Stories of recent im- 
migrants are also acceptable. 

Rewards for the best essays in each class 
are a first prize of $5, a second prize of $3, 
and seven prizes of $1 each. All of the eigh- 
teen winning essays will be printed in the 
Tribune and Leader—Press under the names 
of the writers. Besides, the Historical so- 
ciety is planning a meeting in which the first 
and second essays in each group will be read. 





At a convention of training school princi- 
pals held at Madison, Principal J. W. Wheel- 
ock of the Vernon County Normal school was 
elected president of the State Association of 
Training School Principals. The association 
meets annually at Madison. 
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Resources Protect 
Your !Investment 
This popular desk is 
41” wide, 69” long 
and 32” high. 
commodates 


— 
aboratory Furniture | 


Made in 


Manitowoc 


Biology and 
General Science 
Desk No. 4200 


Wiese 


students. 


solid 


ebonacid. 


sent. 


Unexcelled Quality— 
Efficient Service — 
Superior Value In 
Wiese Laboratory 


Furniture. 


Send for our special Catalog 


Wiese Laboratory 


Engineers and Builders 


Standard or Built-to-order Educa- 
tional and Technical Furniture 
for Physics, Agriculture, 
Biology, Household Eco- 


nomics and Manual 
Training 
Factory: Manitowoc, 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


No. 33 


Furniture Co. 


Ac- 
sixteen 
Built of 
selected oak, 
golden finish, top of 
birch strips treated 
Furth- 
er particulars gladly 


Wisconsin. 





A Wisconsin manufacturer should certainly have orders from Wisconsin schools. 
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Child’s Own Way Series 


Readers 
BY MARJORIE HARDY 
Now Ready for Distribution 


By 


Wheeler Publishing Co. 
352 East 22nd St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WAGG & PUFF _____________ a Primer 
SURPRISE STORIES__-_a First Reader 


NEW STORIES (Community Life)____ 
a Second Reader 


BEST STORIES (National Life)______ 
a Third Reader 











Stenciling With 
“CrayoLta’ Wax Crayons 


é Bait stenciling with ‘“‘CRAYOLA” 
Wax Crayons for your Spring 
drawing projects. This is the way to 
do it: 


Cut a small design from stiff paper 
folded double. Lay the open design 
against paper or cloth. Color through 
the openings with ‘““CRAYOLA.’’ Press 
the finished design with a fairly hot 
iron, 


You can make pillow tops, runners, 
luncheon sets, curtains or doll-house 
furnishings in this way. It is simple 
to teach and the children all love to do 
it. We will gladly send you a free 
leaflet on ‘‘CRAYOLA” Stenciling, on 
request, 


Buy “CRAYOLA”’ Wax Crayons from 
your nearest school supply dealer. Be 
sure to get Binney & Smith Co.’s 
““CRAYOLA.” 








The goods advertised on this page have our endorsement. 


The first “museum art class” at the Osh- 
kosh public museum was conducted Febru- 
ary 12. A hundred and eighty-five children 
enrolled, representing practically every school 
in the city. 





The Wisconsin Little Ten League will hold 
a music tournament at Ripon college on May 7. 
The cities belonging to the league are Water- 
town, Beaver Dam, Columbus, Berlin, Ripon, 
Portage, Mayville, Waupun, Horicon, and 
Hartford. The events of the tournament are 
1, a vocal solo by a boy or a girl; 2, boys’ 
quartette; 3, girls’ glee club. 





Instructors at the La Crosse Normal school 
are offering several extension courses in which 
the teachers of the city and vicinity and any 
others interested may enroll for special or ad- 
vanced work. Three hours credit will be 
given for each course. 

At present four courses are offered: Philos- 
ophy of Education, by Everett L. Walters; 
an advanced course in sociology under the 
direction of William M. Laux, and a course 
in Health Education by W. J. Wittich. The 
last course, Health Education, will take up 
two serious problems: First, the teaching of 
health in the grades, which includes hygiene 
and the prevention of disease, and methods of 
presentation of the materials to be used; sec- 
ond, the teaching of health in secondary 
schools, which takes up the same problems 
studied in the grades. The fourth course to 
be offered is in Contemporary Poetry, by Bes- 
sie Belle Hutchison. This course is suggested 
because teachers need to take work which is 
not strictly professional. 





Of more than passing interest is the plan 
to restore old Ft. Winnebago, which formerly 
stood near Portage. The region about Port- 
age is peculiarly rich in things of historic 
interest. The old Indian agency house and 
the military cemetery where were buried sol- 
diers of every war the United States has ever 
had, are of much interest. 

Troubles with the Indians over boundary 
lines, following the opening of the lead re- 
gions, culminated in the dramatic surrender 
of the Winnebago chief, Red Bird, at Portage 
in 1827, and led the government to establish a 
fort at this strategic point. This fort was 
useful in the Black Hawk war of 1832 as an 
outfitting post, and doubtless helped much in 
keeping the Winnebagoes from joining the 
wily old Sauk chief in his incursion against 
the palefaces. It was occupied till about the 
time of the Mexican war, when the troops 
were withdrawn to take part in that cam- 
paign. 

A fire destroyed the officers’ quarters in 
1856, and the fort gradually fell into decay 
and ruin, until today but little remains of 
what was, in the romantic days of the miner, 
the trapper, the furtrader, and the pioneer, 
an important outpost of civilization. 






















































Here are some more 100% enrollments from 
Wisconsin in N. E. A. 

For three years: Kenosha, Durkee; Mil- 
waukee, Milwaukee State Normal; Racine, 
Gilbert Knapp, Howell, Jefferson, N. D. Fratt; 
Sheboygan, Jefferson. 

For two years: Kenosha, Frank; Mauston, 
Mauston Teachers’ Association; Racine, Janes, 
Stephen Bull; Wauwatosa, Junior High. 

For this year: Delavan, High; Kenosha, 
Columbus, Deming, Gillet Open Air, Jeffer- 
son, Salem Avenue, Washington Elementary, 
Washington Junior High; La Crosse, Hamil- 
ton; Madison, Department of Home Econom- 
ics, Emerson, Lincoln, Washington; Manito- 
woc, Cleveland, Garfield, Jefferson, Madison, 
McKinley, Roosevelt, Washington Junior 
High; Racine, Lincoln. 





A total of 27,398,170 pupils were enrolled 
in schools of every variety in the United 
States during the past year, and instruction 
was given by approximately 1,000,000 teach- 
ers, according to the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Education. 

The report shows that the annual outlay 
for schools, both public and private, reached 
a grand total of $2,386,889,132, and the total 
value of school property was reported at 
$6,462,531,367. Concerning school buildings, 
it is shown that there are 263,280 public ele- 
mentary and high-school buildings in the 
United States, of which number 157,034 are 
one-room schools. There are approximately 
22,500 public high schools, 2,500 private high 
schools, 89 teachers’ colleges, 114 state nor- 
mal schools, 29 city normal schools, about 67 
private normal schools, 144 colleges and uni- 
versities under public control, and 769 under 
private control.—School Life 





Henry Johnson, Oshkosh High school stu- 
dent, won second place in the national project 
story contest conducted by a Chicago cattle 
publication. The story was about his dairy 
heifer project. 





C. T. Byrnes, supervisor of physical educa- 
tion in Kenosha schools, has resigned from 
his position and is now director of city ath- 
letics at Evanston, Illinois. 





C. A. Rubado, superintendent of the Ply- 
mouth public schools, will spend next year at 
Columbia University, working toward his 
doctor’s degree. 





Senate Bill S564, which clears the titles of 
western states to their school lands, passed 
the House January 17 and was signed by 
President Coolidge January 25. This law is 
concrete evidence of what may be accom- 
plished by “a united profession.” The 
western states whose school lands will be en- 
hanced by this legislation appreciate the aid 
rendered by state secretaries, the National 
Education Association, and other education 
leaders throughout the: nation. 
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Gregg Wins Sesqui-Centennial 
Medal of Honor 


The International Jury of Awards of the 
Sesqui-Centennial International Exposi- 
tion, Philadelphia, has announced the 
award to The Gregg Publishing Company 
of the MEDAL OF HONOR—the highest 
award made to any publisher. The award 
is made in recognition of the company’s 
publications in the “Field of Commercial 
Education.” 

This is the third international award 
received by The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. First, a silver medal awarded by 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. 
Louis, 1904; second, the highest award—a 
gold Medal of Honor—awarded by the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
San Francisco, 1915. 


Send for complete list of Gregg publications 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 











Announcing— 











BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN 


Searchlight Arithmetics: 
Introductory Book 


A new book by eminent educators, 
with every important device and pro- 
cedure based on scientific investigation, 
controlled experimentation, or classroom 
testing. A new book to be used by 
teachers for first and second grade in- 
struction. 

The authors are Burdette R. Bucking- 
ham, Director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, 
and W. J. Osburn, Director of Educa- 
tional Measurements, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, 


Catalogue Price $1.00 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








“Gregg” and “Ginn’’—names that stand for good books. 
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You Will Receive 
In April + + + + 


A complimentary copy of the 
University Extension News Bul- 
letin, giving information about 
Extension Courses of special in- 
terest to teachers who wish to: 


G Qualify for professional 
advancement 


@Earn credits toward Nor- 
mal or University graduation 


@,Broaden their professional 
horizon. 


This bulletin is sent through the 
courtesy of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


University Extension Division 


Madison 

















Study and Play 


at the 


State University of Montana 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 20 to August 19 
Three Terms of Three Weeks Each. 


A faculty of regular staff members 
and nationally prominent educators will 
give courses especially planned for 
teachers and school administrators. 


Organized outings and excursions 
into the vast mountain playground of 
Western Montana. 


Between 
Yellowstone and 
Glacier Parks 


For Publications 
Address: 





State University] wy ie 
Missoula,{Montana £7 Pt 








Study by correspondence or in summer school will repay you in many ways. 


The Superior Grade Teacher’s club has es- 
tablished headquarters at the Androy hotel. 
The room will be used for committee meetings 
and as a general rest room and meeting place 
for members. Anyone bearing a membership 
card in the club has access to the room. 

The club was formed about 1911. Miss 
Lillian McCormick of East high school is 
president and is also chairman of a committee 
to investigate salaries with the object of set- 
ting forth a salary schedule to be foilowed by 
the board of education. This committee was 
named at the request of the board of educa- 
tion. Cooperation between the board and the 
club is expected to result in ultimate adoption 
of a salary schedule for grade teachers satis- 
factory to all. 

Some time in April the club expects to 
sponsor an address by Cameron Beck of New 
York. Mr. Beck is personnel director of boys 
employed at the New York stock exchange and 
his talk will deal with boys. 





Miss Elizabeth Waters, Fond du Lac, has 
been re-appointed as regent of the University 
of Wisconsin. This is her third term. Miss 
Waters is also a member of the W. T. A. ex- 
ecutive committee. 





The West Central group of supervising 
teachers met at La Crosse, February 4, for 
the purpose of preparing a unit lesson in his- 
tory for the Exchange. The La Crosse Nor- 
mal President and faculty entertained the 
group at a luncheon at the Normal school. 
The success of the meeting was due in a great 
measure to the hospitality and cooperation 
given by the county superintendent and su- 
pervising teacher of La Crosse county. 





The American Legion of Sturgeon Bay has 
erected a toboggan slide on the school skating 
rink for the children of the public schools. 





Vernon E. Van Patter has been appointed 
director of teacher training at the Superior 
State Normal. He takes the place of George 
Snodgrass, president of La Crosse Norraal. 

Miss Nell Gleason, sixth grade critie in Su- 
perior, is the author of a book on Spelling 
Games just from the press. 

Superior Normal has dropped twelve stu- 
dents and placed fifty-one on a semester’s 
probation because of their poor record in 
scholarship the past semester. 





At the annual meeting of the City Superin- 
tendents association to be held in Madiscon 
April 8 the general topic will be Physical 
Education. Viewpoints of the training in- 
stitutions will be presented by George Little. 
W. J. Wittich of La Crosse will discuss pres- 
ent practices in Wisconsin schools. 

On April 7 there will be a meeting of the 
school boards of the state in Madison, and on 
the evening of the 7th there is to be a joint 
banquet of both associations. 
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GO TO SUMMER SCHOOL 


1. To come in contact with people 
interested in the same work. 

2. To meet educational and lay 
leaders. 

3. To learn the newer trends in 
education. 

4. To enjoy elective courses. 

5. To gain college credits, toward 
a degree. 

6. To re-acquire the student’s 
point of view. 

7. To observe new methods of 
teaching. 

8. To play and learn the tech- 
nique of new sports. 

9. To browse in libraries. 

10. To take field courses. 

11. To listen to good music, see 
new plays, and hear inspiring 
sermons. 

12. To gain inner power to carry 
on. 

Margaret M. Alltucker 









: * 5 bu 
Earn Extra Credits 
s = 
During Summer Vacation 

The change and recreation so necessary to every one are 
here combined with superior opportunity for educa- 
tional advancement. Boating, swimming, tennis, con- 
certs, dramatic performances, inspiring lectures, etc., 
are all available. 

Organized excursions to industrial, financial and art 
centers of Chicago. Courses covering full year’s work 
in General Chemistry, Physics, or Zoolo y, for stud- 
ents interested in Medicine, Dentistry or Engineering. 


SUMMER 


oy * U a SESSION 


ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN 
Opens June 27, 1927, and includes: 
Graduate School Law School 
College of Liberal Arts School of Music 
School of Commerce School of Speech 
School of Education School of Journalism 
Send For FREE Booklet! 
Booklet, “Education Plus Recreation,” describes the 
courses of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SUM- 
MER SESSION and its recreational and educational 
advantages. 


Address Water Dix Scort, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
407 University Ha;! EVANSTON, ILL. 











State Normal School 
Superior, Wisconsin 


Summer Session—June 20-July 29, 1927 


Spend your summer on the cool shores of 
Lake Superior. Average summer cli- 
mate 65° 


Study where ‘the great inland sea’ sends 
forth its life giving breezes. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED COURSES LEAD- 
ING TO THE DEGREE OF BACHE- 
LOR OF EDUCATION 

Special Features 
A Nursery School ’ 

An Elementary School offering op- 
portunity for practice teaching 

Demonstration in Visual Education 

A Coaching School 

Special Lectures by distinguished ed- 
ucators 

Crownhart Hall, an attractive dormi- 
tory for women 


Personally Conducted Week-end Excur- 
sions 
To the Iron Range—the greatest iron 
ore producing country in the 
world 
Along the bewitching North Shore of 
Lake Superior 
alone, the South Shore to Madeline 
d 


slan 
To the World’s greatest Steel Plant 


Spend six weeks studying and playing in the 
wonderful Northland where an invigor- 
ating ig e owmnate eens work from 
~ being dgery, where ‘fe is full of 

vigor, zest, and satisfaction. 








The Milwaukee State 
Normal School 


Department of Public 
School Music 


Summer Session 
June 27—August 5, 1927 


Fully accredited curriculum lesd- 
ing to degree for 


TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 
OF MUSIC 


Public School Music, Piano, Voice, 
Band and Orchestral Instruments, 
Ear Training and Sight-Reading, 
Harmony, Music Appreciation, 
Practice Teaching, and a large va- 
riety of academic and professional 
courses. 

For information or complete an- 
nouncement, address 


Carle Oltz, Director of Music 











These schools are all good. 
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Summer School 
Where It’s Cool 


First Half June 14--July 21 
Second Half July 21--Aug. 25 


Students contemplating attend- 
ing Summer School will find it 
beneficial to their health and con- 
ducive to better study if they go 
where it will be convenient to 


Go to the Mountains 


This is made possible, in con- 
junction with professional courses 
for School Administrators, Super- 
visors, Teachers. Instruction by 
the regular college faculty in ad- 
dition to a special Summer School 
faculty of leading experts in their 
respective fields. 

The Rocky Mountains are with- 
in an hour’s ride and the campus 
is always cool, which makes it 
possible for students to combine 
study with recreation and go back 
to their schools refreshed. 


It is never uncomfortably hot in 
Greeley in summer, and the nights 
are always delightfully cool. 


Send for literature. 


Colorado State 
Teachers College 


Greeley, Colorado 























Study among the mountains would be a vacation too. 





The officers of the Western Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association for 1927 are: President, Anna 
Mashek, La Crosse; Vice-president, Gene 
Rolfe, La Crosse; Secretary—Treasurer, E. W. 
Leamer, La Crosse. Viola Gunnison, superin- 
tendent of Jackson county, D. H. Shepardson, 
La Crosse, and L. W. Fulton, Viroqua, are 
on the executive board. 





An eight piece orchestra, a girls’ “Uke,” 
and a girls Glee club have been organized in 
the Cornucopia High school. 





President Glenn Frank of the University is 
chairman of a committee of the Association 
of Wisconsin College Presidents and Deans to 
consider methods of cooperation between uni- 
versities and colleges of the state. Henry M. 
Wriston, president of Lawrence college, is 
president of the association. 

The other members of the committee are the 
Rev. Albert C. Fox, president of Marquette 
university, Irving Maurer, president of Be- 
loit college, Dr. Silas Evans, president of 
Ripon college, and President Wriston. 

Erwin Homuth, 40, a science teacher at 
South Division high school, Milwaukee for 
14 years, died recently in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Homuth went to California in December with 
his wife and two children. 








One hundred seventy-five teachers attended 
the annual “teachers’ round-up” at Viroqua 
February 19. Supt. F. O. Holt of Janesville 
and A. A. Thompson, rural school inspector, 
gave addresses. 





Under the auspices of the Art Crafts Guild, 
Dudley Crafts Watson, artist and lecturer on 
art, will conduct a special tour to Europe for 
a group of Milwaukee teachers. 


A $200,000 high school will be built at River 
Falls this summer. 








The River Falls Normal basket ball team 
leads the conference with six victories and no 
defeats. 





A. A. Vieth, superintendent of Merrill 
schools, who has been quite ill recently, has 
gone to Florida. 





County superintendent John W. Klingman 
of Menomonie, and city superintendent Will G. 
Ballentine held a joint county and city insti- 
tute February 12. Two hundred and four 
teachers enrolled, representing Dunn, Pierce, 
Pepin, and St. Croix counties, and the city 
grades and high school, Stout Institute, the 
county normal, and the School of Agriculture. 
Prof. H. L. Miller of the University was the 
chief speaker. Mr. Ballentine and Mr. Julian 
Arnold of England also gave addresses. It 
was a very successful institute. 





















SUPERINTENDENTS and PRINCIPALS 


Double Your Salary This Summer 





If YouareEnergeticand Make as 
Have an Automobile ™uchmoney 


this summer 


the rest of the year. Dignified and desirable 
work that demands the experience and ability 
of superintendents and principals. All that is 
required is energy and an automobile. We will 
give you expert training under experienced men. 


GIVE US YOUR TIME 


Travel in your car ... and make it pay you 
handsomely. Interesting, dignified work in behalf 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Compton’s 
is nationally advertised . . . recognized as the 
preferred Reference Work everywhere. . . needed 
by every school. In its first international showing 
at the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial, Compton’s 
was awarded First Prize— The Medal of Honor 
. . . “for children’s reference books.” Let Comp- 
ton’s great success show you a profit. 


Get the Facts 


Send today for complete details. Territories are 
being assigned now. Earn more this summer than 
youever earned before. Join our force of school men 
who represent us summer after summer. A few per- 
manent positions open for those who prove capable 
as organizers. Write at once. . . we will promptly 
give you the Compton Summer Proposition. 


School Service Department 14 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
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SUMMER SESSION 


State Normal School 


Platteville, Wisconsin 


June 13- July 22, 1927 
Special Departments 





Industrial Arts, Agriculture, High 
School, Upper Grade, Primary Grade, 
Elementary Principals, Rural. 

Twenty-five able instructors, members 
of regular faculty, and experts in their 
respective lines of teaching, will offer 
courses. 

Homelike surroundings. Ideal study 
conditions. Opportunity for individual 
attention and help offered in every class. 
The Normal School Library contains thou- 
sands of bound volumes and many pro- 
fessional magazines, library aids, refer- 
ences, etc. The pb mony School for ob- 
servation and Practice Teaching will be 
in session each forenoon, 

Advanced courses leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Education, besides 
numerous others for credit in shorter 
courses and on teachers’ certificates. 

You will be greatly profited by a sum- 
mer of study in Platteville Normal School, 
rich in professional atmosphere and 
tradition, through having served more 
than sixty years in training teachers for 
their great work. 

Further information, address 
President Asa M. Royce or 
Principal I. N. Warner 





COMBINE STUDY WITH RECREATION 
University of Minnesota--- 
Summer Session 
THE THIRD LARGEST 


STATE UNIVERSITY IN AMERICA 
WELCOMES YOU TO ITS 1927 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
Richer and More complete offering 
Undergraduate 
work leading to all Academic and 

professional degrees. 


ALL DEPARTMENTS IN SESSION a 


The College of Education offers Spe- 
cial Opportunities to teachers who wish 
to advance to administrative or higher 
teaching positions. 

Regular Staff Augmented by visit- 
ing Instructors of Prominence. 


COURSES IN STANDARD AND 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


Administration 


of Graduate 


Psychology 


lst Term 


June 17 to July_30 


ADDRESS 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


Gateway to the 
10,000 Lakes 


Supervision 

Standard Tests 

School Music, Art, Library Methods ball, Volley Ball. 
Child Welfare Open to Men and 


—TERMS— 
2nd Term 
July 30 to Sept. 3rd 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





RECREATION 


Fully organized and 
directed program of 
recreation. Special 
Lectures and Convo- 
cations, Concerts and 
Dramatics. Excur- 
sions to Points of 
Historical, Artistic, 
Industrial Interest. 
Tournaments in 
Golf, Tennis, Hand- 


omen. 











| Wonderful 
portunities for 
Week-end Outings) 





This page suggests profitable ways to spend the summer. 






















Yes new field is being 
opened up by an interna- 
tional organization which will 
give you an unusual opportunity 
to capitalize on all your school- 
room training. Vacation work 
that can easily double your teach- 
ing salary right from the start. 
And an opportunity to qualify 
for a permanent position if you 
desire. 

All that we require is earnest effort 
and full time on your part. We will 
give you training invaluable in any 
position. Coach you and start you to 
work. You must be between 20 and 
35 years of age. Send the coupon 
now ... today, together with a letter 
giving us full details as to experience 
and ambitions. 


Only a limited number will be accepted. 
Applicationsconsidered in order of receipt. 


MAIL COUPON NOW... TODAY 
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C. SEYMOUR JONES, MGR. 
54 West Oak St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me free, and absolutely without 
obligation on my part the details of your new 
Summer Money-earning Opportunity. 

My name ‘ — Age 
Address 

I am teaching in My position is 

I have had ...years of teaching experience. My 


school closes Fa 

(J Interested in Summer Work only. 
(] Interested in Permanent Position. 
] I own an automobile. 

(] I do not own an automobile. 














The company offering the job is reputable. 


NORMAL SCHOOL SUMMER SESSIONS 


Milwaukee—June 20-—July 29. 
Oshkosh—June 20-July 29. 
Platteville—June 13-—July 22. 
River Falls—June 13—July 22. 
Stevens Point—June 20-July 29. 
Superior—June 20-July 29. 





We have received word of the following re- 
elections: 

Supt. Ira H. McIntire, Green Bay, for 3 
years beginning July 1. 

Supt. G. E. Watson, Waupaca, for 3 years. 

Supt..G. F. Loomis, Kenosha, 2 years be- 
ginning July. 

Supt. F. M. Longanecker, Racine, for 3 
years. 

Supt. P. M. Vincent, Stevens Point, for 1 
year. 





The following articles by Wisconsin school 
people have recently come to our attention: 
“Securing a Realization of the Cardinal Prin- 
ciples,’ W. W. Brown, Janesville, in The High 
School Teacher for February; “What is the 
Matter With Teaching?” A. G. Meating, Ap- 
pleton, in The Ohio Teacher for February; 
“Improving Oral Reading,” W. C. Koepke, 
Milwaukee, in the Elementary English Review 
for December; “A Simplified Essentials Test,” 
Maurice W. Moe, Milwaukee, in the Element- 
ary English Review for December; “Scientific 
Supervision,” A. S. Barr, University of Wis- 
consin, in the Journal of Educational Method 
for January; “Apprentice Work in the Pri- 
mary Grades,” Alice Adams, Oshkosh, in 
Educational Administration and Supervision 
for February; and “Coaching for Mental 
Tests,” Curtis Merriman, University of Wis- 
consin, in Educational Administration and 
Supervision for January. 





The Journal of Education contains an il- 
luminating article by A. E. Winship on the 
Milwaukee Vocational school. We wonder 
how many Wisconsin people are familiar 
with the educational miracle that has been 
developed by Robert L. Cooley. 





The February issue of the Wisconsin Maga- 
zine is almost entirely devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the part-time schools of Wisconsin. 





The meeting of the Western Arts Associa- 
tion in Milwaukee May 4-5-6~7 should be of 
interest to teachers of household arts, art, 
manual training, and the like. 





Teaching is represented in the legislature 
by the following members: A. A. Hitt, Alma; 
C. C. Krause, Milwaukee; C. D. Seftenberg, 
Oshkosh; E. G. Smith, Beloit; Helen Thomp- 
son, Park Falls, in the assembly, and W. H. 
Hunt of River Falls in the senate. 




















































School Carnival Supplies 
Indoor carnival supplies available 
through the summer months. Generous 
sample order postpaid for 30c. “How 
to Stage a School Carnival”. How to 
organize, manage, and advertise a 
School Carnival; also 25 stunts for 
sideshows. Postpaid 35c. 

Albert V. Jensen 
Box 7, Highland Park Station, 
Des Moines, Iowa 











Layton School of Art 


Layton Art Gallery 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Summer School 
June 27—August 5, 1927 


Beginning and Advanced Classes in 
Drawing, Painting, and Modeling from 
the Figure, and in Outdoor Painting and 
Composition. 

For illustrated catalog, address Char- 
lotte R. Partridge, Director, Dept. E., 
438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Want a Government Job? 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Do you want a steady for life job with the 
United States Government? Teachers have a 
big advantage, because of their training and 
education. Over 20,000 positions are filled every 
year. These have big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. H256, Rochester, N, Y., for free 
list of positions now open to teachers, and free 
sample coaching. ; 








UNIVERSITY: OREGON 
+ —S_— A far Western 
Summer School, Close 
to the Mountains and 

the Sea! 


Offers 125 courses 

in 20 schools and 
departments, with 
a distinguished 
resident and vis- 
iting faculty 


“ight 
wha 











cAddress ~ DiRECTOR of SUMMER SESSIONS 


UNIVERSITY o* OREGON 
erm? EUGENE, OREGON esses 








Home-Training is a new course which has 
been added to the high school curriculum at 
Sheboygan. Twenty-two students had en- 
rolled in the course by February 23. The 
girls study the basic principles of home mak- 
ing and house planning. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


Summer Session 1927 
General Session, June 27 to August 5 
Fees: $22 (Graduate School $30) 
Special Graduate Courses, June 27 to 
August 26 
Fee: $45 


Law School, June 20 to August 26 
Fee: 


Courses in all Colleges and Professional 
Schools lead to Bachelor’s and Higher De- 
grees and provide opportunity for pro- 
fessional advancement. 

University, College and Normal School 
Instructors, High School Teachers, Super- 
visors, Principals, Superintendents, Men 
and Women in Professional Life, College 
Graduates and Undergraduates, High 
School Graduates, Grade School Teachers 
and Supervisors, 

Special This Year: Studies of paintings; 
Comparative Literature; Labor; Regional 
Sociology; Capitalism and Sociology; Con- 
temporary Drama; Heredity and Eugenics; 
Radio; General Geology; Recent U. S. 
History; Vocational Psychology; The 
League of Nations; Dramatic Production; 
Professional Preparation of Teachers; 
School Administration. 





Favorable Climate Lakeside Advantages 
For literature, address 
Director Summer Session 
Madison, Wisconsin 























[A GUARANTEE] 


oH 


success can only be assured 
with the necessary training 
to aid your natural ability. 


We offer interesting courses 
through correspondence that | 
meet exacting requirements 
— courses in 37 subjects 
commanding credit towards ; 





Begin Any Time ! 





Write for complete information. 











Corre dence Dept 
de Hasemed tied 











At least a part of the three summer months ought to be spent in study. 


diploma & Bachelor degree. , 
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The Bobbs—Merrill Arithmetics 
Kent—Skiles—Olsen 
Motivation Secured by Real 
Situations 


Devices that apply number to the 
things in which the child is immediately 
interested . . . his games, parties, 
errands, growth, and many other home, 
school, and playground situations. 


Problems that represent life situations 
to which number must be applied. 

Emphasis is given to practical business 
arithmetic, as saving, budgeting, bank- 
ing, and the use of bank paper; buying 
and paying in the store; keeping of 
simple accounts. 

Practice exercises on all the basic 
operations are placed at frequent inter- 
vals throughout the texts. Timed ex- 
ercises allow the pupil as well as the 
teacher to measure skill and progress. 

Reviews at the beginning of each year 
tie the new work to the old and save the 
loss of time and efficiency that come from 
attempting to use partly learned knowl- 
edge or poorly formed skills. 


The Bobbs—Merrill Company 


Indianapolis 











Mark Yourself 
“-_” 
In Thrift 


Join The 


HIINGTOR 


yee: 





Otto T. Salick, Sec. and Treas. 
3610-North Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write for Literature 








We suggest sending for the literature offered. 





THRIFT 


I sing of thrift, that worthy trait 
Which keeps one eye on cruel fate 
And puts some provender away 
For use upon the rainy day, 

But in the miser’s heart of ice 
The virtue thrift becomes a vice. 


A fool is he who, pleasure mad, 

Forgets that crops are sometimes bad 
And fails to save a little store 

For times when want shall find his door. 
‘But still a greater fool, I vow, 

Is he who takes no pleasure now. 


I cannot praise that sort of thrift 
Which gives no needy man a lift 
Which starves the body and the soul 
To reach some high financial goal, 
And loves the shining yellow pelf— 
Not for its works, but for itself. 


That sort of thrift which does not give 
Forgets how brief the time we live 
For at the last when death shall call 
Who saves it all shall lose it all. 

It seems to me, the better way 

To spend a little, day by day. 


When come to me death’s chilling touch 
I hope I shan’t have saved too much. 
I’d rather have my neighbors say 
That I had lived along the way, 

Had loved and given my portion, too, 
Not left it for my heirs to do. 





In the summer of 1924 the Lions Club of 
Madison, conceived the idea of helping foreign- 
ers in learning the American language and in 
securing a better understanding of American 
ideas and ideals. With the cooperation of the 
Vocational school, classes in citizenship train- 
ing were organized, for a period of six months 
each year, three nights a week from seven 
o’clock to nine. Competent instructors are in 
charge of the work. By September, 1926 four 
centers were established, employing seven 
teachers, with more than a hundred pupils 
enrolled. Each Thursday night a prominent 
speaker talks on some civic problem or some 
phase of American life. Since the organiza- 
tion of classes, 86 persons have taken out 
their papers and 14 have become citizens at 
the completion of the prescribed course of 
study. 

Last year, 51 persons received one year di- 
plomas and 21 received two year diplomas for 
satisfactory completion of courses in citizen- 
ship training. -The goal set by these organiza- 
tions is “to have every foreigner who comes to 
the city of Madison ultimately become an 
American citizen.” No doubt many other 
cities are doing similar work. Such a goal is 
worthy of the best efforts of all public spir- 
ited citizens. 
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First Mortgages 
First Mortgage Bonds 


Upon Madison City Properties 


Twenty millions of loans safely and 
conservatively handled during the 
past decade. 


The old reliable house located at 
the corner of West Washington 
Avenue and Carroll Street, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Not only have we 
a cash capital investment of $250,- 
000.00, but we own our own 
property, free of incumbrance, up- 
on the Capitol Square. 


Invest your money in Madison 
Properties and be safe 


Investments that never lost a Dollar 


The Joseph M. Boyd Co. 


Capital & Surplus $250,000.00 
Madison, Wisconsin 











Experience and Care 


In handling the savings of thousands of 
members permits us to solicit your in- 
vestment in this Association. 


No losses to our investor is the best 
proof of our safety. 


Write us for literature — prompt 
and courteous attention will 
be given. 


BROWN COUNTY 
BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Organized in 1892—34 Years of 
Successful Business 


503 Minahan Building Green Bay, Wis. 











AMONG THE BEST 


S per [| cent X 


and Super Safety 


The Primary Security Back of the 6% Investment Certificates of this Association are 
First Mortgages on improved real estate, on homes only, situated in Milwaukee County. 
These mortgages, of the monthly reducing type, seldom equal 60% of the conservative 


property appraisal. 


This Association has always mailed dividend checks at the rate of 6%, payable semi- 
annually. This stock may be purchased in sums of $100.00 to $10,000.00, and we have 


always paid withdrawals on demand. 


Monthly saving shares at present are earning 7% compounded semi-annually. Write 


for circulars. 


Badger Savings, Building & Loan Association 


234 M & M BANK BLDG. 


G. L. SANFORD, Pres. 


MILWAUKEE 
L. E. STANTON, Sec’y 


UNDER STATE BANKING DEPT. SUPERVISION 
Authorized Capital $5,000,000.00 











Every one of these companies is reliable. 
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IMPORTANT: The JOURNAL is at your service in planning your summer travel. 
This assistamce covers all branches of travel to any part of the world. New de- 
scriptive folders and booklets are now awaiting your call. Material will be mailed promptly if 
you will write us where and when you expect to go. Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope 


for reply. 





Travel is a ceaseless fount of surface education, 
But its wisdom will be simply superficial, if thou 
d not thoughts to things.—Tupper. 





LIBERTY TOURS TO EUROPE 


featuring 
the popular Tourist (III) Cabin 
28 days for $280 and up 


all expenses includea 


LIBERTY TOURS 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If you want to know a man, travel with him. 








THE LEADING TEACHERS TOURS TO 
EUROPE 


More days in Europe—Fast and Big 

Ocean Liners 

Better Hotels—Superior sightseeing in 

small select parties sailing June-July- 

August 
$300 up-personally escorted 
Booklets Free 
Concord Tours—Concord, N. C. 














“He delighted to wander in unknown places, to 
see unknown rivers, the labour being lessened by 
his zeal for information.”—Ovid. 





To a wise man all the world’s his soil: 

It is not Italy, nor France, nor a 

That must bound me, if my fates call me forth.— 
Ben Jonson. 











Exclusively 
TOURIST 


THIRD CABIN 
No other class carried 


The only ships in the world of 
this kind are our 
Minnekahda, 
Minnesota, 
Winifredian 
and Devonian 


We also offer attractive Tour- 
ist Third Cabin accommoda- 
tions to Europe on other great 
steamers including Majestic, 
world’s largest ship. Frequent 
“Tourist” sailings from New 
York, Boston and Montreal 
throughout the year. 


Rates $95 (up) — 
Round Trips $190 (up) 


(i WHITE STAR LINE 
iaomume RED STAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 

SMU TERMATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE cenrant 

A. E. Disney, Mgr., 127 So. State St., Chi- 
cago or any authorized steamship agent. 





























EUROP 


_ Interest AbsorhingVacations | 


Sites oe 


bes Me ee 10 equal 
at a mon stallments 
: $240 up Wp Cash after you return. 
4 Now you can visit Europe. Now your dreams can come 
“hit! | true! Here is your wonderful chance to see England, Ireland, 
{ Scotland, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
France. Ed ional, inspiring, enchanting, 
Via magical St. Lawrence Route 

1,000 miles of scenic river. Only 4} days at sea. Tourist 
Third Cabin provides every comfort and convenience. 
Cost of tour depends on period and places visited. Rate 
includes all necessary expenses. For complete details, — 
itineraries, terms, write to é 
i European Treasure Tours F 
jn: 819 | Keefer Building, St. Catherine Street West 
Montreal, Canada. 3 


ys ea tc hatte goer ne aah io 
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When you write these people for literature, please mention the JOURNAL. 


“A man who leaves home to mend himself and 
others is a philosopher; but he who goes from 
country, to country, guided by the blind impulse 
of curiosity, is a vagabond.”—Goldsmith. 





Che 
Leading Student Tours 
*#EUROPE 


‘Chartered Tourist Class famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $225 up 


College orchestras, Organized entertaioments—social de~ 
lights; it's the new way of happy travel. 
216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 program. 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
1440 Broadway, New Yor 
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Earn Extra Credits As You Go 


to N. E. A. Convention 


All Tours Start from Milwaukee 
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Route No. 1 
Going and Returning—Northern Pacific 
: GLACIER PARK 
VANCOUVER ge 
VICTORIA AS 
SEATTLE » 
TACOMA 
PORTLAND 


YELLOWSTONE PARK Pi 











Route No. 2 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—Great 
Northern and Glacier Park 





3 ott gu ep 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 











Route No. 3 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—Canadian 
Pacific and Lake Louise and Banff 








YELLOWSTONE PARK 











Route No. 4 


Going--Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—Canadian 
National and Jasper Park 


VANCOUVER S 
3 
g oy 5 

















Route No. 5 


Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—Union Pacific 





ing Milwaukee June 25, under personal escort 
of Prof. W. C. Fisher, of the Whitewater State 
Normal School. 

With a vacation crowd of Wisconsin teachers 
follow the trail of Lewis and Clark over the route 
of the Northern Pacific through a land of beauty 
and romance—the Bad Lands of the Dakotas 
where Roosevelt ranched—historic Yellowstone 
Valley — Yellowstone Park by the Cody Gate- 
way—the Rockies of Montana—the Inland Empire 
—the Cascades—Seattle and Puget Sound. 

Yellowstone Park is a trip through Wonder- 
land — you have never seen anything like its 
marvels of volcanic action—its unusual wild life 
—the haunting beauty of its Grand Canyon — 
444 days of thrills. 

This unusual traveling Summer School oppor- 
tunity is yours in addition to the Northern Pacific 
Railway’s offer of ten return routes as shown in 
the map diagrams. 


and up, round trip rail fare 
$ 10 from Milwaukee for any of 
ceseniinaindl c 


G' on Wisconsin Teachers’ Special Train, leav- 


the routes shown. ‘orre- 
spondingly low rates from 
points in or near Milwaukee. 


Professor Fischer will conduct a limited return 
party through the Canadian Rockies as outlined 


- in Route No. 3. 


Let us work with you toward making your Con- 
vention trip the experience of a lifetime. Profitable 
to you in health, recreation and college credits. 
OO eee ee 
mg Mail this coupon to E. G. Doudna, Secre- a 
utary Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, © 
8 Madison, Wisconsin. 4 


| 
| Please tell me more about 
q (Vv) your selection a 


| 

4 im Wisconsin Teachers’ Special Tour to Seattle in- g 

. gaime Yellowstone Park, returning via Route t 
i echuaaae 


a O Professor W. C. Fischer’s Wisconsin Teachers’ ° 
| Special Tour, returning with his party via the 
a Canadian Rockies. a 


a o) Wisconsin Teachers’ Special Tour to Seattle, a 
a 
a 


not including Yellowstone Park, returning via 
Route No. .....-. 


4 ia Wisconsin Teachers’ Special Tour to Seattle, 4 
a and st convention trip to Alaska, “turning 8 
i via Route No. -...--. 

a 

a Name 
a 

© Address 

f res: nae 
a 

2 City State 

Fos et 











All Tours Start from Milwaukee 
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Route No. 6 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—via Salt 

and Colorado 

















Route No. 7 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—via Ogden 

or Salt Lake and Colorado 














YELLOWSTONE PARK 
SAN FRANCISCO nuecas CITY 
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Route No. 8 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—Rock Island 














Route No. 9 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—Santa Fe 
and Grand Canyon Park 

















Route No. 10 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—Southern 
and Union Pacific direct 


Northern Pacific Railway 


212 “First of the Northern Transcontinentals’’ 


ee 





Look at the heading again, and mail the coupon. 
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OF TRAVEL 


Travel, in the younger sort, is a part of 
education; in the elder, a part of experience. 
He that travelleth into a country before he 
hath some entrance into the language, goeth 
to school, and not to travel. That young men 
travel under some tutor, or grave servant, 
I allow well; so that he be such a one that 
hath the language and hath been in the coun- 
try before; whereby he may be able to tell 
them what things are worthy to be seen in 
the country where they go; what acquaint- 
ances they are to seek; what exercises or dis- 
cipline the place yieldeth. For else young 
men shall go hooded, and look abroad little. 
It is a strange thing that in sea-voyages, 
where there is nothing to be seen but sky 
and sea, men should make diaries, but in land- 
travel, wherein so much is to be observed, for 
the most part they omit it; as if chance were 
fitter to be registered than observation. Let 
diaries, therefore, be brought in use. If you 
will have a young man to put his travel into 
a little room, and in short time to gather 
much, this you must do. First, as was said, 
he must have some entrance into the language, 
before he goeth. Then he must have such a 
servant, or tutor, as knoweth the country, as 
was likewise said. Let him carry with him 
also some card or book describing the country 






where he travelleth; which will be a good key 
to his enquiry. Let him keep also a diary. 
Let him not stay long in one city or town; 
more or less as the place deserveth, but not 
long: nay, when he stayeth in one city or 
town, let him change his lodging from one 
end and part of the town to another; which 
is a great adamant of acquaintance. Let him 
sequester himself from the company of his 
countrymen, and diet in such places where 
there is good company of the nation where he 
travelleth. For quarrels, they are with care 
and discretion to be avoided: they are com- 
monly for mistresses, healths, place, and 
words. And let a man beware how he keepeth 
company with choleric and quarrelsome per- 
sons; for they will engage him into their own 
quarrels. When a traveller returneth home, 
let him not leave the countries where he hath 
travelled altogether behind him, but maintain 
a correspondence by letters with those of his 
acquaintance which are of most worth. And 
let his travel appear rather in his discourse 
than in his apparel or gesture; and in his 
discourse, let him be rather advised in his 
answers than forwards to tell stories; and let 
it appear that he doth not change his coun- 
try manners for those of foreign parts, but 
only prick in some flowers of that he hath 
learned abroad into the customs. of his own 
country.—Francis Bacon 








Double the Fun of Your 


SUMMER VACATION 
By Planning It Early! 


Now—while you’ve the time to think and plan for it, 
consider a trip to the Pacific Northwest. 

Make up your mind right now to see its wonders before 
the season passes. 

You'll find many thrills on a trip to this charmed land. 
En rcute make a side trip to Yellowstone Park through 
the new picturesque Gallatin Gateway. 


Travel on the “Olympian” via the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul—the world’s longest electrified railway, 
operated for 660 miles by Electric Power. 


Start today! Write us for complete details about this 
wonder trip. Address our nearest Travel Bureau. 


T. A. MORKEN, General Agent, Passenger Department, 365 Robert St., St. Paul 
J. C. PRIEN, G 1 Agent P; Dept., 405 East Water Street, Milwaukee 


Chicago Milwaukee & St Paul Railway 


3390 TO PUGET SOUND-ELECTRIFIED 





































The C. M. & St. P. help carry out Bacon’s ideas. 
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GREAT NORTHERN LAND IS ADVENTURE 


¥ 
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. PORTLAND KANSAS CITY 


Complete your N.E. A. visit with a stop-off at 


Glacier National Park 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


cricaco 





peted valleys... Attractive low return 
fares in effect May 15. You can travel 
on the New Oriental Limited—finest 
train to the Pacific Northwest—at no 


On your way to or from the N. E. A. 
Convention at Seattle this summer be 
sure to stop at Glacier National Park... 
explore famous Glaciers; hike along 








picturesque trails; ride horseback to 
colorful canyons and flashing waterfalls; 
or just loaf and rest in quiet flower-car- 


extra cost. Choice of go-as-you-please 
tours or Burlington Escorted tours. 
Write today for free interesting books. 





GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 








IBS SRR TETAS HFSS BSG eS Bee 
, A. J. Dickinson, P; ger Traffic M , Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 20-8 H 
i OC I am planning to attend the N. E. A. Convention at Seattle, July 3-8, ( willvisit Glacier National Park, a 
Please send me free books about trip to the Convention via the Great Northern, and about Glacier National 4 
a Park, 
a a 
B Name ---------------0e-n nnn no esc c concen ewsn cnn eens sec ececccncnsesensacnonceccescdeoese=sos--s0 4g 
a 4a 
: Md 1 65§ ------- <n - enn nnn nnn nnn nnn nner nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nnn nn nn nanan nena nanan nen nnn ancanenwamnnnwems a 
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Why not mail the coupon? 
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Around and Across 


AMERICA 


Havana, Panama Canal, 
California, The Rockies 


Through the stupendous Panama 
Canal via Havana toCalifornia onlarg- 
est and fastest ships in the service. 
Home across the continent by rail 
with choice of routes with stop-overs. 


$350 (summer rate) covers First Class 
accommodation, meals, etc., on 
steamer and rail fare across the con- 
tinent. Regular fortnightly sailings. 


GOLDEN TOUR 


Personally conducted, inclusive-ex- 
pense Round TripTour to California. 
Westward byrailin early July (choice 
of northern or southern routes) and 
return on S.§. Mongolia arriving in 
New York August 10..$635 (up) in- 
cluding a// meals, sightseeing and 
maintenance expeffses en route to 
and from California. 


Apply for booklets. State whether in- 
terested in Golden Tour, regular ser- 
vice or both. 


PANAMA Paciric LINE 


A. E. Disney, Mgr., 127 So. State St., Chi- 
eago or any authorized stenamship agent. 











EUROPE ID AUG 
AND AUGUST 
Conducted tours including steamship passage 
and eight countries, 
WOIOOL WOULD 5 <'6kc bs bes ee $4 ed 
Student Tours .... 
3848 


Standard Tours 
MENTOR TOURS p88 Gi2t.0 





Which folder interests you? 





“He goe 8a great voyage that goes to the bottom 
of the sea.’ 


‘A man is the ay og for life from having made 
once an agreeable tour. 








5 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 
t EUROPE 


6S DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF DESIRED 
Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
( Managers of Mavwersity Jours) 
NO EAST 42™ ST Mew York City 








“We own the right of roaming, and the world is 
wide,” 


“He travels best that knows when to return.” 











agencies. 








PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


FISK TEACHER'S AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson 


NATIONAL TEACHER’S AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. atove in scope. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago. College work only 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1256 Amsterdam Ave., 
The above organizations, under the direction of E, E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
comprise the largest teacher’s agency work in the United States under one management. 


Blvd., Chicago. Leader among teachers’ 


New York City and Steder Bide., Chicago. 























Nearly 90% of the rural and graded teach- 
ers attended the inspiring institute at Merrill 
February 19. C. Hill was leading con- 
ductor and forcefully presented the subjects 
of history and arithmetic. Miss Borge of the 
University presented the subject of music for 
the rural schools by talks and demonstration, 
and Mr. McNeel, Wisconsin Club leader, gave 
an able and appealing address preparatory to 
a membership drive through the schools. 

At the close of the session a meeting of the 
county association went on record as unan- 
imously opposed to Bill No. 76S and in favor 
of the present law relating to supervising 
teachers. 

The association also voted to finance the 
transportation of books to be loaned from the 
superintendent’s office to schools. These 
books have been cataloged and form the nu- 
cleus of a county library. 


One of the largest crowds that ever at- 
tended a school function turned out for the 


Travel will help you help your students, 


dedication of the new $75,000 Nicolet grade 
building in Menasha, February 23. Mem- 
bers of the Board of Education, the Mayor, 
and the City Council, were guests of honor. 
Mayor N. G. Remmel and M. H. Jackson of 
the State Department, Madison, spoke. 
Menasha will erect a new $125,000 grade 
building in the second ward this spring. 


A moving picture machine has been in- 
stalled in the high school for the purpose of 
visual education. Films are secured through 
the University Extension Division. This is 
purely a student undertaking sponsored by 
the teachers and board of education. Regular 
weekly shows are given to the public in ad- 
dition to the shows given in the general as- 
sembly. 


The new $150,000 addition to the River 
Falls Normal school, now under construction, 
is to be completed by September 1, 1927. 
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TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates —_ except 
in vocational fields. ( No i y school p the better 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG..ST. LOUIS,M° 














ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 


Forty-second year. We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of teachers, Principals and Superintendents. 
We need well prepared men and women for all kinds of School and College positions. Our clients are the best schools every- 
where. Our booklet, Teaching as a Business, has a message for you. Send for it. 








TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 
STFS 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: Feta ton Y ocr 


INNEAPOLIS. MINN 
410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER. Px D. MGR DENVER, COLO Cane CITY, MO. 





Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and Coliege Graduates 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c to 
non members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and tnformation. 








44th Year| Registration_in One Office Registers 
Clark Permanently in All 


AND CHICAGO, 64 E. Jackson Bvld. NEW YORK, Flatiron Bldg. 
B MINNEAPOLIS, Globe Bldg. PITTSBURGH, 5024 Jenkins Arcade 
rewer || spokane, Chem. & Comm. Bldg. KANSAS CITY, N. Y. Life Bldg. 











A Strictly Professional Agency Service 





We do not broadcast indiscriminate notifications of hearsay vacancies. 

We recommend teachers after thorough investigation. References are 
| written direct and their replies are not available to candidates under any 
| circumstances. 

Recommendations are made only to inquiring school officers. 


The most careful selection of candidates is made by the Agency in an 
effort to comply fully with the specifications prescribed by school officials. 


Only university trained men and women experienced in the teaching 
field carry on the professional work of the Agency. 


We make it easy for candidates to register. 
There is no charge for our service to school officials. 
Such has been our policy for 24 years and such it will continue to be. 


14 South Carroll Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


A personal call is always appreciated—commodious offices are at your disposal. 








Every agency that advertisers in the W. J. E. is a good one. 











TEACHERS 






ravel this Summer & Earn 


Sesnewsloons~new faces. Earn $200 

to8400amonth Special work in edu- 
cational sales field. Dignified, conge- 
Hi nial connection witha prosperous, es- 
bit tablished organization with branches 
te allovertheU S. Aprofitable happy 
rs summer of travel and interesting contacts 














i y tend nu are Canes ts reed y dowy ableto 
i al ively—andth * between2s 
el e extens ve y— ~ant that youarebetween 

Mi and 40 years of are with teaching experi- Mrs.Lottie Carroll 
M roe e and normal schoo! or college training. A former teacher 








hil perience and time yo 

it cetails now about m oney you can make mer. Now one - 

4 and our interesting Summer Travel Plan. Shp many high sal l 
e 

F ©. COMPTON & CO., Dept. ¢ +38. the Com ton orga- 

1000 \. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ili, nization. 


—_——~ and 
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COSTUMES 
‘SCHOOL PLAYS 


GEE as 
eg AUS 





ee 
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AN 

i" 
We furnish costumes, 4 ¥. 
wigs,etc.,forall school Oates 


lays and o peras. 
Bhekesperian and his- 






torical costumes our 

specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
rience. For informa- 
ion address 

Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, li. 












































APPLICATION 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


BETTER POSITION 
25 Photos 2144x844 - - $1.50 
50 Photos 244x344 - - $2.50 

Send your remittance 
photo- 





and _ original 
graph to the agency of 
which your are a mem- 
ber or to us. 


sf O ri 
PHOTO CO. 


i Minneapolis, Minn. 





And when you write for the job, 








Superintendent August Newman of Barron 
county sends out exceedingly interesting and 
valuable bulletins. That of February 19 is a 
strong plea for teachers to “sell” the educa- 
tional program to the community. 





Charles S. Meek, formerly superintendent 
of Madison schools, has been elected president 
of the Ohio Teachers Association. 





Superintendent T. W. Gosling of Madison 
will give courses this summer in the Univer- 
sity of Ohio. Supt. Paul R. Spencer of Su- 
perior and Mary G. Kelty of the Oshkosh 
Normal will teach in the summer quarter at 
the University of Chicago. 





Superintendent Will Wood of California 
has been appointed state supervisor of banks 
at double the salary paid him to supervise 
the schools. ’Twas ever thus, for property is 
more sacred than humanity, more’s the pity. 





The Research Division of the National Edu- 
eation Association now has available special 
sets of preliminary salary tables showing the 
distribution of salaries paid various classes 
of teachers and principals in cities segregated 
into two population groups, namely, over 
100,000 in population and between 30,000 and 
100,000 in population during the year 1926-27. 
A set of these tables for either one of these 
groups sells for $5. 





The University of Pennsylvania School of 
Education has announced that hereafter stu- 
dents who fail to show qualities necessary to 
become successful teachers will not be per- 
mitted to comtinue in the school. This regu- 
lation will not only conserve the facilities of 
the school and the time of the individual stu- 
dents but the productive energies of the com- 
munity. 





Necrology 


Miss Florence S. Winton, 64, for thirty-five 
years a teacher in Milwaukee public schools, 
died February 23. 

Miss Ella Dodge, 51, for many years a 
teacher in the schools of Dodge and Jefferson 
counties, died at her home in Watertown Jan- 
uary 28. 

Miss Loretta Purtelle, 48, died at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, February 5. She had taught at 
the Thirty-seventh Street school in Milwaukee 
for fifteen years. 

Ruth Fishkin, 22, a teacher at the Benjamin 
Franklin school, Milwaukee, died January 28. 

Miss Julia Skarda, for twenty years super- 
visor of sewing in Milwaukee schools, died at 
Green Bay, February 12. 

Miss Jeanette M. Beck, 21, died at her home 
in Washburn, February 14. She taught at 
Chippewa Falls 

Mrs. Ida Harding, who has taught in the 
Cumberland schools for 20 years, died at the 
schoolhouse February 24. 


the costume, or the pictures, remind them of the W. J. E 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Session 
Nine Weeks--June 20, 1927--August 19, 1927 























HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


There will be offered courses in 


Vocational and Part-Time Group 
Industrial and Trade Education Group 
Home Economics Group 

Academic and Science Group 

Physical Education and Coaching Group 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE was the first school in America to specialize 
exclusively in the preparation of teachers in Household and Industrial 
Arts, and in Part-Time and Vocational Education. 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE has been designated by the State Board of 
Vocational Education, and has been approved by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, as the teacher training institution for Part-Time 
and Vocational Education for Wisconsin. 


Excellent Summer Recreation Activities. Low living costs. 


For Summer Session Announcement and detailed information address 
Director, Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


‘Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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In reading we have turned from the 
useless “I see a cat” variety to literature 
of real value. In Arithmetic we are do- 
ing away with useless problems and us- 
ing those that contain information of 
value. 


McMURRAY & BENSON, in their new books 


SOCIAL ARITHMETICS 


have studiously avoided meaningless problems and substituted material 
with information that adds to the child’s useful knowledge. While learn- 
ing arithmetical processes he also acquires knowledge of business, of oc- 
cupations, of education, of health, of thrift, of industry, of governmental 
affairs—in short he learns about many things, personal and public, which, 
as problems, every individual and every citizen must meet and solve. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


The Macmillan Company 


Prairie Ave. & 25th St. Chicago, Illinois 











Some Good 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


First Year 


Baldwin’s Fairy Reader ____...----- $ .52 Silvester and Peter’s Happy Hour 

Dunlop and Jones’ Playtime Stories. .60 DIOTION SS koa eects .60 
Pox 6 naan Primer... ..22<-...... 52 Smythe’s Reynard the Fox _______-- 52 
Skinner’s Happy Tales for Story Time .72 Serl’s Johnny and Jenny Rabbit ---_- 56 


Second Year 


Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Spring...-. .60 Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Winter -._ .60 
Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Summer -.__.60 Smythe’s Old Time Stories Retold... .56 
Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Autumn __. .60 Johnson’s Dot and David-_---------- 60 
Third Year 
Baldwin’s Fifty Famous People. --_- $ .52 pe the spud ae. See Pee! $ 52 
+ 9. Ta . ggleston’s Stories of Great 
7 A — Famous Stories 56 Americans for Little Americans._ .60 
age Sch Je ee ign eee : Shaw’s Big People and Little People 
Carpenter’s The Foods We Eat_-_-_--- 72 OF OGNGP ANUS. .ocde0ce-25-624 


Write for a free copy of our new GUIDE TO GOOD READING—a finely illustrated, de- 
scriptive review of many excellent supplementary and library books. 


American Book Company 
330 E. 22d Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Announcing 


—g iastata | gp; ‘The POETRY BOOK 
| Volumes Teri Poems A complete poetry curriculum 


The judgment of specialists in children’s reading and 
> es present teaching practice both served as the basis of 
| ce aa ee this new scientifically prepared series. Then 1,500 
| : . teachers and 50,000 pupils in twelve representative school 
One For Each Year systems passed on the trial selections for actual interest 
value and satisfaction in learning. 
For Grades I--iX 


Edited by No such elaborate test in scientific text book making has 

MIRIAM BLANT ON HUBER ever before been successfully completed. The results are 
CHARLES MADISON CURRY definite and conclusive. 

Teachers and pupils will be delighted with these The Poetry Book may be used with complete assurance 

companionable volumes, attractively bound and that the best of the old and new poetry has been placed 


illustrated. Distinctive individual covers, end ° h i] i] : ith 
papers, title pages and illustrations by Marjorie in the proper grade where pupils will read it with great- 














Hartwell. est interest. Here at last is a scientific answer to the 
For Primary Years—Books 1, 2, 3 question, ‘‘what poetry to read and when to read it.’’ 
F —— tn Stuse —- se — ep 8 .80 
or Intermediate ears—Boors 4 : oad. 
Bound in orange cloth, List price...... -90 Write for prospectus giving sample pages 
a High School-—Books 7,8,9 40 
und in green clot eo Sea ; . 
Cc 
A tapth volume “Children's Intrets in Poe Rand M°Nally & Company 
try,” gives complete history of experiments on ~ . ‘the 
which this series was formed, with valuable sug- 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
gestions for teaching poetry. List price $1.75 New York San Francisco 




















Should be in every classroom! 





COMPTONS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ESS. rene bs ESeS toes eo Pa esses SaaS Py 





Awarded Medal of Honor at Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial, 1926 
School and Library Authorities Endorse Compton’s 


“Compton’s has undoubtedly become one of the accepted Compton’s is the only encyclopedia inciuded in general ref- 


juvenile encyclopedias and its contribution is unique. erence list for rural schools prepared by Fannie Dunn, Colum- 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin—December. 1925 bia University. Recommended specially for material on ele- 

“Every library, every school, and every home shoul: have mentary science in Department of Superintendence Year Book 
such a simple, yet thorough and schola:ly survey of ercyclo- 1925-1926. The only encyclopedia given recognition in the 
pedia knowledge as Compton’s presents.” Year Book. On the approved list of every state regularly 


Michigan Library Bulletin approving publications of this type. 


Eignth edition; 10 volumes; specially reinforced by our exclu- 
School Price $55.00 sive Dura-Hound Process, 4500 pages; more than 8000 illustrations 


Write for sample pages or order direct 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers + 1000North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
THE ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL STANDARD 
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A COMPLETE READING COURSE for 
every grade, from the first to the twelfth 
year. Nine thousand pages of selected 
reading material—all without a single 
wasteful duplication. A course prepared by 
experts in each field of reading, and unified 
by a single editorial staff. For the first 
time, a course that provides for all the 
reading needs of the modern school — 
planned and published as a unit—and ready 
to install in convenient units. 


FOR THE GRADES 
The widely-used Elson Readers have estab- 
lished a new standard for school readers in 
method, content, organization, and helps for 
teacher and pupils. 
The belief that “a reading program can be 
no better than the quality of the literature 
it offers” has guided the authors in their 
selection of material. 
Each Elson Reader has a companion book 
in the Child-Library Series. These books 
extend, without duplication, the basic course 
provided in the Elson. Classic and modern 
material not commonly found in school 
Readers is included. 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Literature and Life (and Junior High School 
Literature for 6-6 systems) offers a new 


623 South Wabash Avenue 











A Twelve-Year Reading Program 


Camplete for Every Grade 


plan for the high school literature course. 
Four books make up the series—one for 
each year. Instead of the usual course, 
pieced together from miscellaneous separate 
classics, Literature and Life offers a far 
greater amount of material, definitely or- 
ganized—and all at no increase of cost. 
Detailed information regarding the ELSON- 
GREENLAW PROGRAM will be furnished 
gladly on request. 


Please use this coupon 


Scott, Foresman and Company WJi2 


623 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Please send detailed information regarding 


the 
| ELSON-GREENLAW 
TWELVE-YEAR READING PROGRAM 


We are interested in grades........ccecseeee 
“2 (Indicate grades) 
so— 


please send the booklets checked (X) below 

In A Modern Program in Reading, by Wm. 

= H. Elson, 

iO Literature as an Interpreter of Life, by 
Edwin Greenlaw. 

| stgnea 

Position 
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SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 







































